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Tue life and character of the late 
Rev. Enoch Barling afford a 

leasing illustration of the excel- 
a and wisdom of Solomon’s ex- 
hortation, *‘ Train up a child in the 
way io which he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” It furnishes, moreover, 
abundant encouragement to the pa- 
rental heart, amidst the deep solici- 
tude and solemn responsibility in- 
volved in the charge of a family, 
to bring them up in ‘the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” It 
was the privilege of this esteemed 
departed minister of Jesus Christ 
to be blessed with parents who 
feared the Lord above many, 
themselves having descended from 
an ancestry, ‘‘ some of whom 
were eminently pious,” 

He was born at Weymouth, in 
Dorsetshire, on the 29th of June, 
1794, where his father, a respecta- 
ble linen-draper, resided; who 
was highly esteemed for his piety 
and ee devotedness to the 
cause of God, as a memoir of him 
in the Evangelical Magazine for 
June, 1828, bears affectionate and 
honourable testimony from the 
pen of his son, our departed bro- 
ther, 
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“ His parents,” remarks a 
surviving branch of the family, 
“* sought for their children, as well 
as for themselves, first, the king- 
dom of God and his righteous- 
ness. The very name borne by 
the deceased was given him, not 
because it was a family name, 
for none of their kindred were ever 
called by it, but solely from a holy 
ambition, on the part of his parents, 
that their child might be led to 
emulate the character and bles- 
sedness of the holy man’ who 
walked with God ; and the infancy 
and childhood of their son gave 
pronine of future excellence, 

ively and affectionate in his dis- 
position, remarkable for docility, 
obedience, and submission; he 
seemed to be all that his fond pa- 
rents could desire. He was very 
early accustomed to be conducted 
to the house of God, and delighted 
much in the exercises of religion, 
It was the earnest wish of his 
parents that God might fit him for 
the work of the ministry, and call 
him to it; and with their wishes 
his own seemed to coincide, for he 
would frequently say—* I will be 
a preacher of righteousness.” When 
he was about four ase of age, it 
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is related of him that his mother, 
on some mournful occasion, was 
weeping; he said to her, ** Don’t 
you cry, God will come to you.” 
She replied, ‘¢ What will God do 
for me?” He answered, “He 
will give you grace.” ‘* What 
else ?” “ He will give you Christ.” 
** What else!” He will give you 
heaven.” 

Long after he had left the loved 
scenes of his infancy, when ona 
visit to his friends, he could, with 
great satisfaction, mark the hal- 
lowed spot, in the solitude of a 
field, where, at the age of seven 
— he had fetired to bow his 

nees in prayer to the God of all 
his mercies. 

Yet, notwithstanding this early 
egg the surviving parent had 
ong to wait for the much-desired 
blessing of his decided conver- 
sion to God. The impressions of 
childhood wore away, and for 


many years the youth seemed to 
have forgotten the God of his 
fathers. The blade, indeed, was 
blighted; neither did the corn, nor 
the full corn in the ear, speedily 


present itself. It was, wlien he 
was about nineteen, that the death 
of an infant sister, to whom he 
was tenderly attached, became 
the means of awakening him to 
an abiding concern for his spiri- 
tual interests. Having, for some 
time, carefully concealed in his 
own bosom his deep anxiety, on 
one Sabbath morning it became 
his lot, as was successively the 
custom of each member of the 
family, to select a chapter or a 
hyom for family worship ; he at- 
tempted to read the following 
hyma :-— 
‘ And are we wretches yet alive ? 
And do we yet rebel? 
Tis boundless, ’tis amazing love 
That bears us up from hell !” 
He was greatly affected ; emo- 
tion soon suppressed his utterance, 
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and he was unable to proceed. 
On inquiry, it was found that the 
strong language of that hymn did 
but express the mingled feelings 
of grief, remorse, gratitude, de- 
sire, revenge, and devotedness of 
his own breast. His penitence 
was deep, his seriousness remark- 
able, and the father began to re- 
joice over this his son that had 
been dead, but was alive again, 
that had been lost, but was found. 
To the kindness and fostering care 
of a Christian friend he was in- 
debted for his introduction to a 
small society of pious young men, 
whose devotional exercises tended 
to remove his natural diffidence 
and reserve, and were even, it is 
conceived, instrumental in the hand 
of God of forming him, what he 
eventually became, a good minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ. Having felt 
the power of godliness, the pre- 
ciousness of faith, and the con- 
straining influence of the love of 
Christ, he soon evinced an ardent 
desire to bring sinners to the 
knowledge of the Saviour. And 
as soon as opportunity offered, he 
willingly gave himself to that 
work of which he never grew 
weary, notwithstanding that de- 
bility, pain, and suffering with 
which it pleased God to exercise 
him during the whole course of his 
ministerial career. 

How solemnly and how entirel 
he devoted himself t6 God, through 
his Son Jesus Christ, will appear 
from an extract taken from a so- 
lemn covenant, which he drew up 
and signed, Nov. 24th, 1614: 

** In this cause, O blessed God, 
would [ steadily persevere to the 
end of my life, earnestly praying 
that every future day of it may 
supply the deficiencies, and cor~- 
rect the irregularities of the for- 
mer; and that T may, by divine 
grace, be enabled not eg to hold 
out in that happy way, but daily 
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to grow more active in it. Nor 
do I only consecrate all I am and 
have to thy service; but I also 
most humbly resign and submit to 
thy holy and blessed will myself, 
and all that lL can call mine. I 
leave, O Lord, to thy management 
and direction all 1 possess, and 
all I wish, and set every enjoy- 
ment, and every interest, to be dis- 
posed of as thou pleasest. Con- 
tinue or remove what thou hast 
given me; bestow or refuse what 
| imagine I want, as thou, Lord, 
shalt see good, And though | 
dare not say I will never repine, 
yet I —_ I may venture to say 
that I will labour not only to sub- 
mit, but to acquiesce ; not only to 
bear what thou doest in thy most 
afflictive dispensations, but to 
consent to it, and to praise thee 
for it, contented by resolving, in 
all that thou appointest for me, 
my will into thine, and looking 


upon myself as nothing, and on 
thee, O God! as the great Eternal 
All, whose word ought to deter- 
mine every thing, and whose go- 
vernment ought to be the joy of 


the whole rational creation. Use 
me, O Lord! as the instrument of 
thy glory, and honour me as far 
as, either by doing or suffering 
what thou shalt appoint, to bring 
some revenue of praise to thee, 
and of benefit to the world in 
which I dwell! And may it please 
thee, from this day forward, to 
number me among thy peculiar 
people, that 1 may no more bea 
stranger and a foreigner, but a 
fellow citizen with the saints and 
of the household of God. Re- 
ceive, © Heavenly Father, thy 
returning prodigal! Wash me 
in the blood of thy dear Son; 
clothe me in thy robe of righteous- 
ness; and sanctify me throughout 
by the power of thy Spirit, &c.” 
His first approach to the Lord’s 
table, where, in the 2ist year, he 
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had joined the church wider the 
pastoral care of Dr. Cracknell, 
Weymouth, on the ist of Jan. 
1815, was attended with peculiar 
solemnity, the early hours of which 
he spentin fasting and prayer; but 
his own reflections will furnish the 
most impressive view of the pu- 
rity of his motives, and of the 
spirituality of the frame of his 
mind on that deeply interesting 
occasion, 

‘* The year on which IU have 
now entered will probably be a 
remarkable one, full of great 
events, having the greatest effect 
on all my future life, and probably 
on my eternal state. It is a so- 
lemn event to partake of the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper, 
much more, then, to become a 
minister of Jesus Christ, to be- 
come a teacher of others, and to 
undertake the care of souls. I 
am sensible of the responsibility 
which is attached to this office, 
and that this should, by no means, 
be undertaken without the most 
solemn deliberation, ardent prayer, 
and something of what appears, 
at least, the leading of Providence. 
I hope I have deliberately counted 
the cost, and find [ am utterly in- 
sufficient of myself, and am still 
sensible that God is able to sup- 
ply all my wants; and if he is 
pleased to employ me, I can trust 
him, without fear, that he van 
work, by means of the most con- 
temptible of his creatures, to pro- 
mote his own glory. I have en- 
deavoured, with all the ardour I 
could, to implore the divine di- 
rection, that God would lead me 
in that way which shall tend to 
the furtherance of his gospel. I 
have also entreated the pravers of 
my friends that I may be guided. 
I cannot but hope that | have 
seen the hand of Providence point- 
ing out the way in which | should 
go. 
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“Things have occurred in a 
wonderful manner, and my own 
mind has been influenced in a way 
utterly unaccountable to me. [ 
therefore resign myself into the 
hands of the Lord, wishing to have 
no will of my own, but to sur- 
render myself all I am and all [ 
have, to him who alone is infi- 
nitely worthy, both as my Creator 
and Redeemer. If he should ho- 
nour me, that I may. be useful in 

romoting his cause in the world, 
[ should deem it the highest privi- 
lege I could possibly experience. 

*« I fasted till after the commu- 
nion this day, and think I never 
spent a day so delightfully, the 
pleasure arising from an earnest 
desire to love the Saviour, a sense 
of my own unworthiness, and 
something of a sense of his infinite 
love; my tears were not so much 
those of sorrow as of desire, and I 


hope something of gratitude, that 
I who had so long abused the love 
of Christ should be invited to his 


table. I hope I sincerely, cheer- 
fully, deliberately, unreservedl y— 
O that it may yeones eternally, 
dedicated myself to the Lord; 
may the season be a foretaste— 
a sign of my admittance to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb !” 
Shortly after this period, he was 
admitted into Hoxton Academy, 
and continued there during the 
usual term of years prescribed by 
the Committee of that excellent 
and honoured Institution. It af- 
fords to the writer, one of his 
former fellow-students, the most 
unfeigned satisfaction to bear his 
testimony to his uniform piety as 
a Christian, diligence as a student, 
and unwearied devotedness in his 
general preparations for the work 
of the ministry; and as the re- 
sult, his attainments were highly 
res le. Rarely did he allow 
himself the necessary relaxation 
from the pursuit of studies to pre- 
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serve his already too delicate 
health. 

What were the prevailing frame 
and the spiritual exercises of 
which he was the subject during 
his academical course, will best 
appear from extracts of his letters 
to his father and friends. His 
esteemed relative, who has largely 
contributed to this sketch, re- 
marks; ‘* From the time that he 
was separated from his family and 
early friends, his letters never 
failed to bear testimony to his 
piety and zeal. I do not remem- 
ber one occasion during our fa- 
ther’s life, that a letter from Enoch 
did not cause renewed thanks- 
giving to God for the grace 
bestowed on his much loved 
son.” Soon after he arrived at 
Hoxton, he writes; ‘‘ But when 
Lturn my eyes within all is dark, 
and vain, and wild, and I fear 
lest I should become indifferent 
about the concerns of my soul. 
I must own with grief my desires 
are not so ardent as they were, 
and I sometimes fear I shall 
never obtain nearness of com- 
munion with God. I look back 
with regret to past times, and 
would mourn that I cannot now 
find that pleasure in praying to 
God which I hope I once did, 
and I do not feel that sorrow on 
account of my distance and in- 
gratitude which I would feel. I 
entreat you to pray that God 
would quicken me, and make me 
to run in the way of his command- 
ments; would cause me to love 
the Saviour with the hope that he 
first loved me, and give me such 
a heart that I may cleave to him 
continually. I desire to trust en- 
tirely in the merits of the Saviour, 
and it is my only hope to con- 
sider that he died to atone for sin, 
and that he ever liveth to make 
intercession for all those who be- 
lieye on him.” 
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Some months after he says, 
* J would rejoice in the plentiful 
provisions that God has made for 
our happiness, as well as supply, 
while 1 mourn in secret that I 
cannot obtain it, and still hope for 
better days. I can say that the 
more I retire from the temptations 
to which I am exposed, the more 
restraint I put on my evil in- 
clinations, sloth not excepted, and 
the more I seek communion with 
God the more peace I have in my 
mind.” 

If candour require the conces- 
sion, that during the first year of 
his studies, in regard merely to the 
tone of féeling, the suffering of a 
partial depression may be dis- 
covered, a circumstance accounted 
for on the ordinary principles of 
our nature, it is evident his religious 
principles were gaining in extent, 
depth, and firmness. However 


confessedly favourable are the ad- 


vantages of Institutions of this na- 
ture to the promotion of scriptural, 
enlightened, and practical piety, 
yet are there, perhaps, from the 
very infirmities of our nature, cir- 
cumstances which exert an oppo- 
site influence. The hope, the 
fear, the solicitude, the respon- 
sibilities which agitate the bosom 
of a conscientious candidate for 
the work of the ministry, while 
they enter into the very elements 
of his sacred training, and put the 
truth and strength of his prin- 
ciples to the test, tend to subdue 
the tone of a piety that was for- 
merly less solicitous and less en- 
cumbered. The ardour of the 
novice is but exchanged for the 
faith and courage of the veteran; 
the discipline to which the moral 
spiritual powers are subjected 
advance ‘‘ the full age even of 
those who, by reason of use, have 
their senses exercised,” more 
clearly *“‘ to discern both good 
and evil.” 
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The close of his term at Hoxton 
drawing nigh, his late affectionate 
flock at Buckingham invited him 
on probationary services, which 
ultimately led to his union with 
them as their pastor, How se- 
riously he contemplated this im- 
portant event, his letters to them 
bear ample testimony, his leading 
anxiety obviously being not to 
seek great things for himself; but 
to be guided by the great Head 
of the Church to a sphere of la- 
bour in which he might most 
effectually promote the great ends 
of the ministry, the salvation of 
immortal souls, and the glory of 
God. 

On removing to Buckingham, 
he took up his abode with the 
Rev. T. Burkett, for many former 
years the minister of the same 
interest. Here he spent nearly 
nine years, pleasantly and advan- 
tageously, in the esteemed society 
of this venerable minister and his 
excellent partner. 

On the 16th July, 1819, he was 
ordained to the pastoral office over 
the church assembling at the Old 
Meeting House, on which he re- 
marks—‘‘ | passed through the 
very interesting service of ordi- 
nation. A large and respectable 
assembly was gathered together ; 
I was very much affected while 
answering the questions; may the 
spirit excited on this day be 
abiding!” On finally leaving his 
lodgings we find, dated Feb. 7, 
1827, the following reflections : 

** This day I have taken posses- 
sion of the house which I intend 
to make my abode. Hitherto [ 
have had no house to call my own. 
Important duties now devolve 
upon me, and care, which | have 
never known before; may that 
house have an altar where pure in- 
cense shall continually ascend to 
my God. May he vouchsafe his 
presence when [ enter it, May I 
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be enabled to act with integrity 
and uprightoess, and, in all things, 
adorn the christian character! 
Lord keep me from all fretfulness 
and over anxiety. Happy Zac- 
cheus, who heard the Saviour say, 
** To-day I must abide in thy 
house ;” but still more happy, 
‘** where he abides for ever.” 

On the 22d of March, (827, 
Mr. B. was married to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Jona- 
than Chater, Great Bowden, Lei- 
cestershire, who, with two inte- 
resting daughters, is left to mourn 
the departure of an affectionate 
husband and father : in allusion to 
an event so full of interesting and 
important association, alas! so 
soon succeeded and dissolved by 
the stroke of death, we find the fol- 
lowing memorandum, Dec. Ist, 
1827: ‘ Before I take a final 
leave of this year, I am desirous 
of recalling to my mind some of 
the circumstances which have dis- 
tinguished it. It has been one of 
the most important years that I 
have spent; as the commence- 
ment of it beheld me entering on 
a new abode, and soon after taking 
to myself a companion, who is tuo 
continue with me as long as both 
our lives are spared. The year 
has been spent in much comfort 
and peace. I have been preserved 
in my going out and coming in, 
having travelled nearly, I suppose, 
1500 miles, and yet no injury have 
I sustained. I have never been 
prevented from preaching on a 
Sabbath-day through ill health,and 
have been permitted to speak from 
the Scriptures two hundred times. 
I have had this year some very 
pleasing instances of acknowledg- 
ment, on the part of some young 
friends, that my labour bas not 
been in vain. It is in the dis- 
charge of his great and arduous 
daties, in the sanctuary especially, 
that the minister of Christ. either 
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pre-eminently succeeds, or most 
signally fails. ‘There he is a bles. 
sing or a curse; there the powers 
of his mind, the qualities of his 
heart, the treasures of his learn- 
ing, the measure of all his attain- 
ments and graces are elicited. 
His skill in the discrimination of 
character; his wisdom in illus- 
trating, defending, and applying 
the truth; his affection and fideli- 
ty in comforting the sorrowful and 
warning the sinner; his fervour 
and zeal in persuading and win- 
ning souls to Christ, are most con- 
spicuously apparent; and when 
humbly laid at the foot of the 
cross, most eminently adorned and 
sanctified.” In each of these 
qualifications our departed bro- 
ther appeared as a scribe well 
instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven, likea man that is an house- 
holder who bringeth forth out of 
his treasure things new and old. 
His earliest specimens of com- 
position, before he had enjoyed 
academical advantages, gave pro- 
mise of future excellence, and 
bore the indubitable marks of the 
strength and perspicuity of his 
mind; and, subsequently, having 
made honourable progress in clas- 
sical, mathematical, and _ theo- 
logical studies, he perseveringly 
gave himself to reading, me- 
ditation, and prayer,” that he 
might make full proof of the mi- 
nistry which he had received from 
the Lord Jesus; and ** his profit- 
ing appeared to all.” Of his hum- 
ble dependance on divine in- 
fluence, both for personal preser- 
vation and ministerial success, the 
following remarks will afford sa- 
tisfactory proof ** how many mer- 
cies, sins, and warnings have been 
crowded into my life! ‘ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall;’ what a dreadful 
thing it would be to be cut off in 
an unguarded hour! Lord keep 
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me.” Such were the reflections 
which were occasioned by the oc- 
currence of some affecting in- 
stances of mortality in his own 
circle. That he was entirely per- 
suaded that the great results 
which arise from the ** ministry of 
reconciliation” are the fruits of the 
“ Spirit,” is evident; as he re- 
marks, *‘ I also determined, that 
since success in my ministerial la- 
bours must arise entirely from the 
divine blessing, I would never en- 
gage in any public duty without 
previously imploring the divine 
blessing upon my. attempts to do 
good, and assistance in prayer and 
preaching, and would never omit 
prayer after the service, that God 
would be pleased to follow the 
worl of his grace with his bles- 
sing.” What were his ideas of use- 
ful preaching may be learnt from 
his observations:—‘ I am more 
than ever convinced, that for the 
profitable preaching of the word, a 
full sense of its importance, a 
lively perception of its eternal 
realities are essentially necessary. 
Preaching, however judicious it 
may be, yet if there be no feeling, 
will be like the star of night, 
shining in December's darkness 
on the lake, ‘ distinct, but distant; 
clear, but O how cold.’ Most 
happy those ministers, of whom 
it may truly be said ‘ but ye have 
an unction from the Holy One.’ ” 

That he was most deeply inte- 
rested in the success of his labours, 


another extract bears testimony. 


He had once occasion rather sud- 
denly to change his text, when on 
the point of commencing the ser- 
vice. ‘*I did not,” he says, 
*« speak very comfortably, but after 
the service, | was agreeably sur- 
prised to hear that my discourse 
was exactly suited to the case of a 
lady present, who had, for a con- 
siderable time, been in great dis- 
tress of mind, fearing that there 
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was no hope for her. She seemed 
to be a little comforted, and to 
consider herself under obligations 
to me, as an instrument of dving her 
good. Returning on my journey, 
I wept tears of joy that my Jabours 
were, in any measure, owned. [ 
hope [ can truly say that it would 
afford me more pleasure to be in 
any degree useful to souls, than to 
enjoy all that the world can be- 
stow.” 

Such, at the commencement of 
his» ministry, were the views, and 
such the devotedness of his heart 
to the work of the Lord, Nor, 
during his settled residence among 
his beloved people at Buckingham, 
his only flock, was he left to la- 
bour in vain, or to spend his 
strength for nought, although, from 
the early part of his ministry, be 
felt more or Jess the effect of a 
delicate constitution, and somewhat 
impaired health; which if, by rea- 
son of successive attacks of bodily 
affliction, weakness, and languor, it 
could not be distinguished by un- 
remitting exertion and public ef- 
fort, was evidently sanctified by 
the influence of a devotional spirit, 
and the prevalence of the effec- 


tual and fervent prayer of a 
righteous man, which availeth 
much. 


Jan. Ist, 1829, we meet with 
the following memoranda: “TI am 
spared through another year: may 
it be a year of great enjoyment 
and much improvement; O that it 
may be a devotional year: J want 
to have poured out the spirit of 
grace and supplication.” 

May 1ith, 1829, “ This morn- 
ing I wish to spend in fasting and 
prayer, and in devout meditation, 
for the good of my soul, for the 
good of my family, and for the 
good of my church.” 

We copy an extract from a 


letter dated Nov. 20, 1832, fraught 
affectionate 


with the wise and 
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counsels of a dying father, ad- 
dressed, ‘‘ My dear daughter Mary 
—Long before you will be able to 
read or to understand this, the writer 
will be no more in this world, the 
hand incapable of moving, and the 
heart of feeling: taken away from 
his dear children so early, before 
he had the opportunity uf endea- 
vouring in any degree to impart 
religious instruction to you, and 
but to a small extent to your dear 
sister, the most important duty be- 
longing to a father, in full antici- 
pation of this, I would write now as 
from the grave, and endeavour to 
let you know my affectionate 
wishes for your welfare, to give 
some advice with regard to your 
conduct in this world, and to invite 
you to a world of eternal happi- 
ness, &c.” then follows the supreme 
wisdom of avoiding sin and pur- 
suing religion’s ways. 

The number of members in 
church fellowship was more than 
doubled ; yet he lamented his suc- 
cess was not more commensurate 
with his fervent desires: there 
is abundant reason to bless G 
that many souls received essentia 
and saving benefit under his 
ministry. To the young of his 
flock he evinced a peculiar regard, 
and from them he continued to 
receive, to the end of his life, re- 
ciprocal tokens of affectionate kind- 
ness. Nor would it be either 
grateful or just to omit the record 
to the honour of his bereaved and 
affectionate flock, that during the 
whole long period of his incapacity 
for the discharge of his public 
duties, they never failed to comfort 
him, to pray for him, or generously 
to assist in supplying his pulpit, 
to his dying hour. Nor did 


this devoted man of God fail, 
amidst the languor of pains and 
sickness, which so long. and at 
repeated intervals, interrupted his 
public labours, to bear them on bis 
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heart in prayer to God, or to con« 
cert means of permanent usefulness; 
to his affectionate people he ad- 
dressed several most faithful and 
interesting letters when at a distance 
from them. To those who had 
been educated in sabbath schools, 
he prepared and published an ap- 
propriate address, and for that 
deeply interesting class, the deaf, 
who are precluded from hearing 
the gospel’s joyful sound, he com- 
posed and intended to publish a 
most tender and affectionate dis- 
course, and also an address to 
church members. 

On the whole, in reviewing his 
mental character, we cannot but 
ascribe to it the power and the 
praise of original thinking, as, in 
his usual discourses, he evinced the 
qualities of a sound and correct 
judgment, disdaining to be a mere 
copyist. ‘* Every object was 
brought to his individual test, 
to bear his own mint’s stamp ;” 
nor would we ‘ungratefully for- 
get, in this, supremely to ac- 
knowledge the distinguishing good- 
ness of God who maketh one man 
to differ from another, and for the 
advancement of his own glory, to 
excel, 

In recording our sincere testimo- 
ny to his unfeigned piety, and to 
the engaging manner of his public 
ministry, we borrow the represen- 
tation of our own poet, as pecu- 
liarly applicable. 


“ T would express him simple, grave, sin- 
cere ; 

In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 

And plain in manner; decent, solemn, 
chaste, 

And natural in gesture; much impressed 

Himself as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly that the flock he 
feeds 

May feel it too; affectionate in look 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men.” 


But the sacred relation is se- 
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vered; the bond of union inter- 
rupted; and with them the labours 
and the sufferings of our dear friend 
have for ever ceased. He has 
fought the good fight, he has finish- 
ed his course; he has kept the 
faith, and has received the crown 
of righteousness. While we mourn 
his departure, we bow before the 
sovereign disposal of God, and 
adore the abundant grace confer- 
red upon his faithful and devoted 
servant. For nearly two years his 
friends could not but observe, with 
painful concern, the gradual in- 
road which affliction was making 
upon him, although serious appre- 
hensions were not then awakened ; 
but disease, with only occasional 
seasons of partial cessation, had 
fearfully advanced. 

On the 12th of July, 1832, he 
remarks, whilst travelling from 
Weymouth home, and part of 
the next day, “‘My mind was 
engaged much in meditation on 
the 103d Psalm. Many of the 
verses seemed to be applied to 
my mind as I had not felt before; 
I knew that God could, if he pleas- 
ed, speedily raise me up again, 
though I was brought so very 
low, and I almost thought that 
he would; that he would forgive 
all my sins and heal all my dis- 
eases; that I should find it realiz- 
ed: he will not always chide, 
neither will be keep his anger 
for ever, and though it was only 
an impression, yet it did not for 
a long season entirely leaye me.” ,; 

About the middle of August. 
“My mind was forced to direct 
nearly all its attention to another 
world, by the increasing pains and 
sufferings which I endured; my 
anxiety was, on what shall [ rest 
my hope when I am called to die, 
and death seemed rapidly approach- 
ing. I found that it was only bya 
simple looking to Jesus, renouncing 
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equally what might be called my 
good works and my bad ones, and 
saying, Jesus, thou Son of David, 
have mercy upon me, that I could 
obtain peace and comfort,” 

Nov. 25, 1832, he adds, “ For 
a few weeks since, symptoms have 
taken a more unfavourable turn. 
I am a poor, weak, emaciated 
creature, scarcely capable of any 
thing, and the shortness of my 
breath, together with the wasting 
of the whole system, remind me 
very forcibly that here I cannot 
long continue. My mind is prin- 
cipally, if 1 may not say wholly, 
occupied, allowing for the many, 
many hours of languor which come 
over me, in seeking to lie prepared 
for that great change. O how tri- 
fling does every thing else now ap~ 
pear but true piety! what folly, 
what madness, that it ever should 
be neglected, ever postponed to the 
trifles of this present world! O 
that I had always viewed things in 
this light, and never hearkened to 
the voice of temptation. May the 
private means of grace be blessed 
to my soul. I am endeavouring 
thus constantly to raise my mind 
towards heaven. May there bea 
beam of glory coming down and 
resting upon me; Lord, be thou 
my light and my salvation !” 

One circumstance of a deeply 
interesting character remains to be 
observed, as it displays his strong 
affection for his people, and his 
grateful expression of their un- 
to him, and 
which doubtless contributed to ex- 
tend his frail thread of life. | It 
was on the day before that of his 
dissolution, within the full posses~ 
sion of his vigorous understanding, 
that he attempted to address a fare- 
well letter to his anxious ple, 
when, having almost  illegibly 
written a few sentences, his feeble 
hand failed to guide his trem- 
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bling pen; an extract we sub- 
join. 
“ Nor. 30, 1882. 

** My very dear Friends—I am 
afraid my writing will scarcely be 
legible; but before it pleases God 
to call me from an affectionate 
congregation, I wili endeavour, 
though with much weakness, to ex- 
se a dying pastor's sentiments. 

certainly owe much to you; you 
have borne with my labours, you 
have borne with me when scarcely 
able to labour, and you have borne 
with me when entirely laid aside 
from labours I have been more 
than ever lately struck with” — Here 
his strength failed ; but a fragment 
found since, shows he intended to 
add—*‘ your affectionate conduct 
to me, **** and also the expres- 
sion of his living and dying concern 
for their salvation.” 

Many precious promises sustain- 
ed and comforted his soul in the 
immediate prospect of death, espe- 
cially Isaiah xliii. 25. With an 
abiding and deep sense of his own 
unworthiness, he was enabled daily 
to be ** looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life.” 

To one friend, on the Thursday, 
two days before his last, he said, 
** | am resting on the foundation.” 
To another friend, on Friday, “ I 
am tranquil, looking to the glorious 
promises—a good hope through 
grace.” In the evening of Friday 
a kind female friend visited him, 
to whom he said, “ May all the 
blessings of the gospel be yours.” 
She remarked, ‘‘ That gospel 
which you have preached?” He 
replied, ‘“‘ Yes.” She rejoined, 
° You are firm on the rock.” 


** Yes,” was the reply: and as 
she and his beloved tees linger- 
e 


ed near the bed, looked on 
them, and said with emphasis, 
‘** Grace, mercy, and peace. 


To the servant he said, “ May 
God bless you,” and thanked her 
for her kindness and sympathy. 
Late in the evening of that day his 
sorrowing partner read to him the 
23d and 143d Psalms, and the 
hymn out of Doddridge, ** Sove- 
reign of life, 1 own thy hand,” 
after which, at his desire, she 
read, “ Begone unbelief, my Sa- 
viour is near;” and she having of- 
fered up a short prayer for him, he 
said, with much emotion, ‘‘ May 
God Almighty bless you, and 
lift the light of his countenance 
upon you; may he be your guide, 
and never leave nor forsake you;” 
and added, “ and more than I can 
express.” About the middle of 
the night his dear partner said to 
him, ‘* No human help can now 
be afforded you,” as she observed 
his end rapidly approaching. He 
faintly replied, “We must look 
forward ;” afterwards, dosing a 
little, he seemed rather better, till 
about half-past five in the morning, 
when a sudden change occurred, 
and heaving two or three sighs, he 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, Dec.1, 
1832, in the 39th year of his age, 
and in the 14th of his ministry. 
His funeral solemnities were at- 
tended with every token of affec- 
tionate regard, both by his mourn- 
ing flock and his attached brethren 
in the ministry, with whom he had 
long been associated. His memo- 
ry will be held by many in everlast- 
ing remembrance. His surviving 
friends have recorded, on a hand- 
some marble monument, placed 
over his late pulpit, the record of 
their attachment, and of their high 
esteem of their now glorified pas- 
tor. 

Within this Sanctua 
Rest the remains o' 
The Rev. Enocu Baruine, 
Who his 1 labours 


Amongst the people assembled here, 
November, 1818, 
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To whom he evinced growing attachment, 
And to their spiritual good 
Devoted the energy of a capacious mind : 
With strict integrity and industry, 
United to high literary attainment, 
Unfolding the treasures of divine truth. 
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His firmness of principle 
And uniform purity, were exemplary. 
With resignation he sustained affliction, 
And in the faith of Christ calmly expired, 
December 1, 1832. AE. 88. 
2 Cor. iv. 1. 7. 





ON THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST. 


Love, humility, and beneficence 
are the leading characteristics 
of the true Christian. Separate 
from these, the loudest profes- 
sions, the clearest views, the most 
comprehensive knowledge, are al- 
together vain. In a day of gene- 
ral profession, when religion is sub- 
jected to little odium, and when, in 
many places, attachment to the 
word and people of God meets 
with approval rather than condem- 
nation, it becomes us to be on our 
guard, lest we mistake the’ shadow 
for the substance, and cherish the 
pleasing and delusive idea, that we 
are the disciples of Christ, while 
we are without his spirit and desti- 
tute of his image. 

Comprehensive and accurate 
views of divine truth are valuable : 
they lead to the establishment and 
consolation of the true believer. 
But there are many lamentable in- 
stances in which a clear and ex- 
tended view of the leading doc- 
trines of revelation remains floating 
as a beautiful and cold theory ia 
the understanding, producing nei- 
ther purity of heart, holiness of 
life, nor amiability of disposition. 


We are not to be tried by our 


knowledge. Conduct and disposi- 
tion are the criterions of character. 
When our Lord put his repentant 
disciple to the test, and repeated 
three times that question, which 
must have pierced his soul more 
and more deeply on each repetition, 
the inquiry did not relate to what 
he knew, but to what he felt; not 
to what he thought, but to that sen- 


timent of love to the Saviour, with- 
out which all knowledge, and even 
miraculous powers, are only the 
sounding brass and the tinkling 
cymbal of a noisy but empty pro- 
fession. Every amiable and lovely 
disposition existed in our Lord him- 
self: they all, as occasion offered, 
shone forth conspicuously, Were 
we to select any two as more evi- 
dent than the rest, we shovld 
choose love and humility : the lat- 
ter was always the robe in which 
the former was invested. It is in 
this reference that we may, without 
fear of error, affirm, that if any man 
have not the mind that was in 
Christ, he is none of his. Have 
we this spirit? Is our benevolence 
cloathed with a humility like his? 
He condescended to those who 
were of low estate. He left the 
highest heavens, to come down and 
visit the sinful, destitute, and cap- 
tive race of Adam. For this end 
he ‘ took not on him the nature of 
angels, but the seed of Abraham:” 
“‘he was found in fashion as a 
man:” ‘*he humbled himself and 
became obedient to death, even the 
death of the cross;” ‘‘ suffering the 
just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God.” He calls us to 
mark, in our own case, the value, 
not indeed of such conduct, but of 
the character and disposition which 
induced it. For in that representa- 
tion of the last judgment which he 
has given us in twenty-fifth 
chapter of the gospel of Matthew 
we learn, that the wicked are not 
condemned fur any deficiency of 
4Pr2 
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knowledge, but for the absence of 
that love which would have 
prompted them to visit, to sympa- 
thize with, and to relieve, the poor 
and the afflicted of Christ’s flock; 
while the open recognition of the 
active benevolence of the righteous 
forms a striking and brilliant con- 
trast in this fearful picture, which 
would otherwise have been one un- 
broken mass of gloom. “I was 
an hangred, and ye gave me meat; 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; 
sick, and in prison, and ye visited 
me:” ‘‘forasmuch as ye did it to 
one of the least of these my ser- 
vants, ye did it unto me. Enter 
ye into the joy of your Lord.” Their 
benevolence and humility shunning 
ostentation and display, and con- 
cealed even from themselves, calls 
forth the plaudits of their divine 
Master. They possess his spirit ; 
they are moulded after his image; 
for “ though he was rich, yet for 
our sakes he became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be rich.” 
It is not too much to affirm, there- 
fore, that no man can be a disciple 
of Christ, unless he resembles 
Christ. His words have the very 
same authority now which they had 
in the days of his humiliation. 
From the throne of his heavenly 
glory he says, If any man will 
come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross and fol- 
low me.” The injunctions of the 
apostles are to the same effect; 
“Let that mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus.” ‘ He 
left us an example that we might 
follow his steps.” 

Before we proceed to a further 
consideration of the example of 
our Lord, it is necessary for us to 
make some observations tending to 
guard against unscriptural and en- 
thusiastic views on this subject. 

While it is obvious to every one 
who reads the New Testament 
with a mind unbiassed by mere hu- 
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man systems, that one great end for 
which our Lord dwelt on earth in 
our nature, was to set before us an 
example; and while it isequally evi- 
dent, that only those who copy the 
imitable perfections of his character 
in their dispositions and conduct can 
be reckoned among the number of 
his genuine disciples; it is, we 
think, equally true, that the second 
person in the adorable Trinity as- 
sumed human nature for other, if 
not for nobler ends than this. We 
are too much inclined to take par- 
tial views of divine truth; and we 
are, perhaps, in the greatest dan- 
ger of doing this, when we direct 
our attention exclusively to any one 
particular topic of revelations We 
seek, too frequently in vain, to im- 
press on our hearts and consciences 
our exposure to this danger, and it 
is well for us, therefore, to cherish 
the sentiment; that there exists a 
harmony in the truths of the holy 
scriptures, which more immediately 
relate to human salvation, so that 
we never view any one of them 
from the right point, unless we con- 
template it in connexion with the 
grand scheme of redemption. It is 
for want of this, that some think 
the whole of the gospel consists of 
certain doctrinal truths; some that 
the New Testament is only to be 
regarded in the light of a most pure 
and sublime collection of moral 


precepts; and others who seem to 
suppose that its only legitimate use 
is to produce certain states of men- 
tal feeling, of an alarming or of a 


consolatory kind. Now the im- 
partial student of the word of God 
will be able, under the teaching of 
the Divine Spirit, to discover, that 
there are doctrines most sublime 
and humbling, to which he is called 
to submit both his pride of reason 
and his pride of self-righteousness ; 
precepts the most pure, which he is 
commanded to obey ; and sanctions, 
some of which are calculated to ex~ 
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cite the greatest alarm, and others 
admirably adapted to promote 
peace, consolation and joy. While 
such an individual regards Christ 
as his great exemplar, he will not 
forget that there are other cha- 
racters and offices sustained by 
him; that he is the prophet, priest, 
and king, of the church. He will 
not be forgetful of the great atone- 
ment which he made on the summit 
of Calvary, when, suspended be- 
tween two malefactors, despised by 
the people, treated contemptuously 
by the Roman soldiers, and for- 
saken of his Father, he bled, 
groaned, and died, amidst all the 
circumstances of misery, infirmity, 
and weakness; that instead of be- 
ing only a poor suffering and perse- 
cuted Galilean, he was the pro- 
mised Messiah, the Prince of Peace, 
the Mighty God, on whom there 
was laid all this weight of accumu- 
lated woe, that he might redeem all 
who trust in him from sin, death, 
and the grave, and introduce them 
into the favour and paradise of 
God. He will bear in mind that 
the bars of death could not con- 
tain his body when dead, and 
that the earth was no suitable 
place for its long-continued abode 
when arisen; that he is now in 
heaven; that the dispensation of 
the Spirit is his, and that the in- 
fluences of this Divine Agent to 
convince, to console, to illuminate, 
and to purify the mind, are at his 
disposal, who was once the Man of 
Sorrows, and acquainted with grief; 
that angels go at his bidding, and 
come at his call; that dominions, 
principalities, and powers are made 
subject to him, and that he is the 
Head over all things to his Church. 
In one word, he will not lose the 
Saviour in the exemplar. 

In reading the brief, but re- 
markably simple and graphic ac- 
count of our Lord's life, as pre- 
sented to us in the narratives of the 
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four evangelists, the most cursory 
glance will serve to show us, that 
many of his actions are not suitable 
for our imitation, and that the mere 
attempt to copy them would sub- 
ject us to the charge of egregious 
folly and gross enthusiasm. By the 
volition of his divine mind, Jesus 
performed a very great number of 
the most stupendous miracles. In 
virtue of his intimate acquaintance 
with the human heart, its principles 
and most secret motives, he de- 
nounced the sanctimonious and hy- 
pocritical Pharisees in a manner 
the most awful ; and in the exercise 
of the offices which he assumed on 
our behalf, he subjected himself to 
severe sufferings, and even laid 
down his life. We cannot redeem 
our brether, or give to God a ran- 
som for him. Woes and anathemas 
from our lips, even against the most 
flagrant trausgressors, would ill 
accord with that sense of depen- 
dance on divine grace for preserva- 
tion from sin, which we ought ha- 
bitually to cherish; and an attempt 
to give a tongue to the dumb, ears 
to the deaf, or life to the dead, 
would be as enthusiastic and ab- 
surd, as to endeavour to transmute 
the bread and wine of the sacra- 
mental table into the actual body 
and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by certain mystic words uttered 
when robed in a particular kind of 
garment. The supernatural and 
official acts of our Lord are not 
proposed to us for imitation: they 
are peculiar to his mysterious cha- 
racter as God in human nature, 
and inseparable from his deity. It 
is, however, to be observed, that 
there is in all these acts of our Lord, 
one thing which we shall do well 
most carefully to regard, and most 
sedulously and devoutly to copy. 
We refer tothe spirit in which they 
were all performed. This spirit 
may be described in two words, 
love to God and benevolence to 
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man. And it is well worthy of our 
notice, that when we are called upon 
by the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles to exercise humility and self- 
denial for the good of others, he 
directs our minds to a manner of 
acting, by which the second person 
in the adorable Trinity was dis- 
tinguished, which it is impossible for 
us to imitate. ‘* Let this mind,” 
says he, ‘‘ be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus, who being in 
the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, but 
made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon himself the form of a 
servant, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross,” 
Itis obvious that it is the spirit, not 
the act, which the apostle is here 
exhorting us to regard as our 
model, 

We must yet further observe, that 
there are many dispositions which 
we are called upon to cherish, and 
many actions which we are bound 
to perform, that are not to be dis- 
covered in the example of Christ; 
and which are indeed incompati- 
ble with his character. There are 
certain graces and duties which 
arise from the fact that we are sin- 
ners, possessing a depraved nature, 
and destitute of a moral ability to 
return to God and to adhere to him 
when restored, which were not, and 
which indeed could not, have been 
exercised or performed by the im- 
maculate Son of God. He was 
without spot and blameless ; ** holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners.” Here was no room for 
contrition, for repentance, for hum- 
ble and lowly thoughts of his own 
state in the view of heaven. He 

the power of God. He 
could lay down his life. He could 
take it again. He could do all 
things. He needed no foreign aid 
to carry on the work of salvation to 
completion. ‘ He trod the wine 
press alone, of the people there was 
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none with him.” He could say to 
the leper, “1 will, be thou clean.” 
He could address his heaven! 
Father, and say, “ 1 will that those 
whom thou hast given me be with 
me where I am and behold my 
glory.” He was not destitute of Di- 
vine wisdom, for he is its fountain— 
of Divine light, for he is “ the Day- 
spring from on high,” and “ the San 
of Righteousness”—of Divine grace, 
for in him are hid ‘all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge,” 
and out of his fulness his church 
has ever received, and will continue 
to receive, ‘‘ grace to help in time 
of need.” Butwe are weaker than 
the waving grass, or bruised reed ; 
as fluctuating as the tossing wave, 
and have need every day, and al- 
most every hour, to present the 
prayer of the Psalmist, “* Hold 
thou me up, and I shall be safe.” 
Our unnumbered acts of transgres- 
sion against God call for deep, 
pungent, and long-continued con- 
trition; while for our daily offences 
we have need daily to repair to a 
throne of mercy, to receive the 
touch of that golden sceptre which 
brings peace to the conscience and 
assurance to the heart. 

Were there no positive precepts 
in the Holy Scriptures, declaring 
that Christ is our example, and 
that it behoves us to imitate him, 
there are yet two considerations 
which would serve to show us the 
propriety of placing him before us 
as our exemplar, that we may be- 
hold and become conformed to him. 
It is obvious, first, that we are 
called upon to imitate excellence 
of every kind. In the very 
same epistle in which the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles exhorts us 
to have the same mind which was 
in Christ Jesus, we meet with this 
precept, ‘* Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever 
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things are of good report, if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any 
raise, think on these things.” Not, 
it muy readily be inferred, with a 
cold and theoretical exercise of the 
intellect merely, but with such an 
esteem for their beauty and worth, 
as to induce imitation. A glance 
at those passages of Scripture, 
also, which refer us to the con- 
duct. of those characters, either of 
the Old or New Testament, which 
have been deemed worthy of com- 
mendation, will suffice to show us, 
that so far as their conduct was 
excellent, we are called upon to 
copy it. As, however, all hu- 
man excellence is mingled with de- 
fects, and good men are remarkable 
for the exercise of one or two of 
the graces of the Holy Spirit, ra- 
ther than the full exhibition of 
them all, selections are made, va- 
luable traits of character only are 
rendered prominent which are 
designed to fix the attention and 
win the heart. 

Thus the faith of one, the pa- 
tience of another, the constancy 
of a third, and the meekness of a 
fourth, are presented to us, that 
we may both admire and imitate. 
The distinct precepts of the word 
of God are thus embodied. They 
cease to be cold and uninteresting 
abstractions. They live, breathe, 
and act before us. The most valu- 
able end to be answered by bio- 
graphical compositions is to ren- 
der the reader emulous of excel- 


lence, and thus to induce a transfer. 


of that which is valuable in the 
subject of the narrative, to the 
character of the reader. No work 
of biography is deserving of pe- 
rusal unless this be the leading 
object. This will be most easily 
effected if the narrative be of that 
simple, circumstantial, and mi- 
nute character which, by present- 
ing pleasing and touching pic- 
tures to the imagination, arrests 
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the attention and interests the 
affections: a narrative from which 
every thing like bare statement, 
mere philosophic discussion, and 
the pomp and affectation of litera- 
ture are excluded. Need we say, 
that such are the evangelical re- 
cords. In these the writers ap- 
pear to forget every thing but their 
subject, and their duty faithfully 
to relate whatever they saw or 
heard. They do not call in the 
aid of fancy to fill up what may 
appear to be deficient; nor even 
of the judgment, to decide on what 
is right or wrong, true or false; 
nor of the passions, that they may 
speak with severity of the enemies 
of their Master, and with the spirit 
of partisans of his friends ; but with 
inimitable simplicity, with unim- 
passioned calmness, with the 
strictest regard to times, places, 
persons, and circumstances, they 
give us a very great number, now 
of full and finished pictures, but 
more frequently of striking and 
graphic sketches, of what our 
Lord did, and said, and suffered, 
while he tabernacled in human 
nature. Of this mode of writing 
we have then four instances in the 
New Testament. The greatest 
care (if we may be allowed the 
use of such language) has thus 
been taken, that the character of 
our Lord should be placed before 
us under the different but agree- 
ing aspects which it would present 
to four eye and ear witnesses, 
each of whom was competent to 
give a faithful representation ; 
while each, from the peculiarity of 
his physical, intellectual, and 
moral character, (to say nothing 
of their different degrees of pious 
and holy feeling,) necessarily 
varies from the other three. Here 
is repetition to impress, and to 
strengthen correct ideas of our 
Lord's character; here is ‘‘ substan- 
tial uniformity with circumstantial 
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variety,” not however of that kind 
which is calculated to confuse, 
but which, like strong lights 
thrown from different points on 
one object, serves to give us a 
bright, distinct, and comprehen- 
sive view of that which we con- 
template. It may be affirmed, 
that of these narratives, the mi- 
racles, the discourses, and the 
leading facts of our Lord’s history, 
form a considerable part: while, 
however, it is readily conceded 
that this is the case, it will not, we 
are persuaded, be denied by the 
attentive and habitual reader of 
the Gospels, that even when these 
topics form the exclusive subject 
of the Evangelist’s pen, the spi- 
rit and character of the Saviour 
are made evident, in his words, in 
his works, and even in the mi- 
nutest circumstances of his life. 
While he speaks, his every word 
seems to say to us, ‘‘ These 
things I say that ye may be 
saved;” when he acts, his actions 
are vocal; we hear not his words 
merely, but every act which 
evinced his own condescension, 
declare to us, “ If 1, then, your 
Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye ought also to wash 
one another’s feet, for Lhave given 
you an example that ye should do 
as [have done to you.”* We are 
urged, therefore, to the conclu- 
sion, that the evangelical narra- 
tives were composed by the ex- 
press appointment of God and 
under the guiding influences of 
his Spirit, as for other import- 
ant ends, so for this also, that 
we might contemplate the con- 
duct of our Lord, so far as imita- 
ble, as a model after which we are 
called upon to form our manners, 
to regulate our dispositions, and 
to mould our character. In the 





* John xiii, 14, 15. 
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passage we have quoted from the 
Evangelist John, we have our 
Lord’s own declaration; and 
there is no deficiency of witnesses 
of a similar kind. Does he speak 
of his love tous? Then we are to 
‘* love one another as he has loved 
us.”* Does he call us to the ex- 
ercise of meekness? ‘Then he 
says—** Learn of me, for [ am 
meek and lowly of heart.”+ Does 
he reprove his forward disciple for 
expressing a wish that his Master 
might be spared the pain and sor- 
row which he had just predicted? 
Our Lord, marking, undoubtedly, 
something wrong in the motive 
that induced this apparently tender 
and affectionate expostulation of 
Peter, and condemning every 
thing like self-indulgence, takes 
occasion, from the interruption, to 
inculcate self-denial from his own 
example, ‘‘ If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, take 
up his cross, and follow me.”t 

It is hardly necessary for us to 
add, that the writings of the Apos- 
tles confirm this view of the sub- 
ject. They teach us that the end 
of our predestination is, that we 
may be conformed to the image 
of the Son of God.§ Io pursuing 
our Christian course, our eye is to 
be fixed on him.|| Ia undeserved 
sufferings from our fellow men, we 
are to recollect that ‘* Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an ex- 
ample, that we might follow his 
steps :"{| and in the midst of our 
professions of attachment to him, 
we are to bear in mind, that if we 
say we abide in him, “ we ought 
ourselves to walk even as he 
walked,”** 

(To be continued. ) 





* John xv.12. ‘|| Heb. xii. 1, 2. 
+ Matt, xi. 29. ¥ 1 Pet. ii, 21. 
+ Matt. xvi- 24. ** 1 Johnii. 6. 
§ Rom. viii. 29. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF JEWISH HISTORY, FROM TACITUS. 
No. I. 


THe Jews are a most interesting 
and extraordinary people, in what- 
ever light we contemplate them. 
Nothing can be more impressive 
than the minute, the ample, and 
graphic delineations of their his- 
tory which are contained in the 
Old and New Testaments. We 
there find described, in the clear- 
est manner, their origin, their bon- 
dage, their various and wonderful 
deliverances, their many wander- 
ings, their settlement in the pro- 
mised land, their frequent idola- 
tries, and as frequent chastise- 
ments and woes. The narratives 
of the Bible ought, doubtless, to 
be the basis of every investiga- 
tion into their character and re- 
ligious peculiarities. “These nar- 
ratives were designed for our 
guidance in such investigations ; 
they are the only true and infal- 
lible lights which we possess, and 
should ever be regarded by us as 
the precious and striking memo- 
rials of a race, the most singular 
and astonishing of which we have 
any knowledge. 

But whilst this is the case, we 
ought not to undervalue or neg- 
lect any of the incidental or scat- 
tered notices of this nation, which 
are to be found in other books. 
Such notices there are; and their 


value is great, not, indeed, be- 


cause they can add to the essential 
and undeviating truth of the in- 
spired volume, but because they 
serve to illustrate, in some mea- 
sure, the personal character, the 
civil polity, and the sacred insti- 
tutions of the Jews, and thereby 
to confirm the genuineness and 
authenticity of that volume, in 
which their story is so fully and 
so touchingly developed. In 
N.S. NO. 107. 


speaking of other books, we do 
not refer to the awfully pregnant 
pages of Josephus, nor to the 
works of Philo, a writer who is 
represented by Josephus as ‘ emi- 
nent on all accounts,” and by 
Eusebius as ‘ copious in speech, 
rich in sentiments, and sublime in 
the knowledge of holy writ.” Our 
allusion is rather to the classical 
authors of Greece and Rome, in 
the writings of some of whom oc- 
casional mention is made of the 
land of Judea, of its singular in- 
habitants in their triumphs and 
defeats, in their joys and suffer- 
ings, in their glory and their 
shame. We are aware that their 
observations are brief and scanty, 
and that this circumstance has 
been seized with the most disere- 
ditable eagerness by a scornful 
and withering infidelity, as con- 
stituting a valid objection to the 
truth of the word of God, and of 
that pure and heavenly religion 
which it unfolds. We shall, there- 
fore, en passant, wake a remark or 
two upon the subject. 

Let it be remembered, then, how 
small in extent the territory of 
Palestine was, especially so in 
comparison of those vast tracts 
of country over which the Greeks, 
the Macedonians, and the Ro- 
mans successively passed, shaking 
the spear, planting the victorious 
banner, and making the people, 
whom they conquered, tributary 
to the glory and aggrandise- 
ment of their own respective na- 
tions. It was truly one of the 
least of those eastern kingdoms 
which were brought within the 
great circle of Roman power and 
domination. On this account it 
could not be expected to occupy 
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so large and conspicuous a 
place in their historical works, as 
those more extensive and magni- 
ficent empires, which, one after 
another, fell under the sceptre of 
their sway. We must recollect, 
too, how small a portion of what 
the great men of antiquity wrote 
has come down to us. The de- 
vastation which, in various ways, 
has been made among their works, 
is incalculably great. Many are 
the instances in which, instead of 
volumes, we have but a few pages ; 
instead of the powerful and ex- 
panded treatise, only the small 
and unsatisfactory fragment. In 
the general wreck of these intel- 
lectual treasures, much informa- 
tion, on Jewish affairs, has, no 
doubt, been lost. We may ven- 
ture to offer one illustration on 
this statement. Of the great work 
of Livy, the 102d book has pe- 
rished. Of that book we have 
but the veriest epitome, In this 
epitome, however, we meet with 
the following facts ;—‘* Cn. Pom- 
peius Judzos subegit: fanum eo- 
rum in Hierosolyma, inviolatum 
ad id tempus, cepit.” Those who 
have carefully read this illustrious 
author know well that his descrip- 
tions of the different people with 
whon, from time to time, his coun- 
trymen contended, are the most 
exact and picturesque. He brings 
them before us in the rude but 
terrifying splendour of their mili- 
tary dress, and of their weapons 
of war. He exhibits them in their 
courage or pusillanimity; in the 
wild cries with which they rushed 
to battle ; in their bitter wailings 
when conquered; and in their 
tumultuous and joyful shouts when 
victorious; upon the whole, pre- 
senting to us a picture which no 
hand but his own could have 
drawn and coloured. Is it not, 
therefore, fair to presume that the 
102d book of his history contained 


a full and minute relation of the 
conflict between Pompey and the 
Jews, especially as that great 
general took their temple, which, 
up to the period of his brilliant 
career, had been preserved invio- 
late? that it noticed the distinc- 
tive features of the people, their 
persons, their habits, their modes 
of warfare, and, above all, the 
more prominent characteristics of 
that venerable system of worship 
which prevailed among them? If 
this supposition be allowed, it 
will follow, that in losing this 
102d hook, we have lost a vivid 
and striking representation of the 
nation of the Jews. It should not 
be forgotten, also, that there ex- 
isted the greatest dissimilarity, in 
many important respects, between 
the Jews and the several heathen 
nations. They differed most 
widely in thought, in feeling, in 
domestic habits, and still more in 
religious views and observances. 
Their religion prescribed much 
that was exceedingly distasteful 
and repugnant to the Egyptian, 
the Greek, and the Roman, whilst 
it prohibited many things to which 
they had been accustomed to pay 
the most scrupulous and constant 
regard. From hence there arose 
the most deep-rooted and uncon- 
querable prejudices against them— 
prejudices which very few of the 
classical writers were able or so- 
licitous to overcome. They were 
deemed an ignorant, a foolish, an 
obstinate, and degraded race, al- 
together unfit to hold any dis- 
tinguished place in those historical 
records which are given of so many 
other nations. Lastly, it should 
be carefully kept in mind that the 
Greeks and Romans were full of 
the most intense national vanity, 
Pericles, the Athenian, seemed to 
live but for one pre-eminent ob- 
ject, that of pith « on the fame 
aod grandeur of his own warmly- 
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cherished city, Athens. The 
Greek generally appeared to live, 
to fight, and to bleed only for 
Greece; accounting the nations 
whom he subdued little in them- 
selves, but every thing, inas- 
much as their subjugation threw a 
brighter lustre over his lovely 
and much-loved land. It was 
thus with the Romans; they 
mingled in battle; they gained 
victories; they wrote histories, 
plays, and poems; they raised 
buildings of stupendous magni- 
tude and costly embellishment ; 
nations were at. their bidding ; 
they commanded every source of 
luxury and enjoyment. But what, 
after all, was the great charm of 
a Roman’s life ?—the name of his 
country. The very word Rome 
was to him a word of magical in- 
fluence. All his loftiest asso- 
ciations gathered around it. It 
comprehended every thing that was 
great and beautiful, enchanting 
and permanent. His was empha- 
tically, and above all others, the 
land of mountain and vale, of 
river and lake, of bloom which 
never withered, of rich and deli- 
cious fruits; a land over which 
there was hung a sky of deep, 
and soft, and eternal blue, and on 
whose flowery and vine-clad bo- 
som the sun shone with cloudless 
brightness and the most fructify- 
ing heat. It sent forth the great- 
est warriors; it produced the no- 
blest writers; it cultivated the best 


religion. Whether contemplated. 


as to its physical, political, mili- 
tary, or religious superiority, no 
spot of the earth, in the estima- 
tion of a Roman, was fit to be 
compared with it: dim and insig- 
nificant was the glory of other 
lands, and unworthy of any par- 
ticular distinction. Rome was 
the sweet burden of his thoughts, 
his feelings, and his hopes; whilst 


in the language of proud triumph 
he could and did sing, 


* Rerum, facta est pulcherrima Roma.” 


These considerations may thus, 
in some measure, serve to account 
for the few and slender notices of 
Jewish affairs which are contained 
in the classical writers. 

Seeing, then, that our informa- 
tion from this source is so scanty, 
we ought surely to endeavour to 
make the greatest improvement of 
what we have. Under this con- 
viction, we propose to examine 
that small portion of the writings 
of Tacitus which is contained in 
the first thirteen chapters of the 
5th Book of The History. In 
doing this, it is not our intention 
to compare the narratives of Dio- 
dorus and Justin, with that of 
Tacitus ; nor to enter into the dis- 
cussion as to whether Tacitus 
might not, and why he did not 
strive to obtain clearer and more 
enlarged information on the matters 
of which he has written. He might 
probably have done this by con- 
sulting the great works of Jose- 
phus; why he did not is, perhaps, 
partially explained by the remarks 
which we have already made. 
The chapters under our considera- 
tion are, we are fully aware, very 
much disfigured. The mists of 
fable are spread over them; still 
there are some dim and scattered 
gleams of truth breaking out from 
them. These we are anxious to 
collect together, and to contem- 
plate, as the independent testi- 
mony of a great writer, in their 
bearing on the history and charac- 
ter of the Jews. 

The first chapter exhibits to us 
Titus as already encircled with 
the lustre of great military renown, 
and as displaying in his conduct 
all the qualities of an intrepid and 
efficient general; it then proceeds 
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to describe the forces with which 
he was about to enter upon the 
subjugation of Jerusalem. The 
second chapter opens in a most 
striking manner. We can hardly 
resist the conviction, that the writer 
himself was considerably impres- 
sed with what he was about to nar- 
rate; he was going to depict the 
rapidly vanishing glory of the fa- 
mous city, ‘*famose urbis su- 
premum diem.” It was natural 
that he should deem it proper to 
investigate its origin, ‘* Congruens 
videtur, primordia ejus aperire.” 
We pass by the many thrilling and 
sublime recollections with which 
the very name Jerusalem is blend- 
ed in the mind of the devout 
Christian. But we cannot help 
observing, that the rise, the glory, 
the decline, and final ruin of a 
city, so high in oe aL so great 
in extent, so abounding in riches, 
and so distinguished by splendid 
embellishments, was every way 
worthy of the attention even of 
a heathen writer; and although 
the illustrious author’s account is 
so lamentably deficient in justice, 
and so darkened by strong, though, 
perhaps, natural prejudice, we 
trust we shall not be vainly em- 
ployed in attempting to separate 
the light from the darkness. 

In what remains of the present 
essay, we shall aim at stating, as 
clearly as possible, the several 
matters contained in the second 
and third chapters. They appear 
to be reducible to the following 
heads :—the origin of the Jews; 
their residence in Egypt; their 
departure from thence, owing to 
some great calamity; the name 
and character of their leader ; 
some remarkable circumstances 
attending their march; and the 
territory in which they finally 
settled. We shall dwell a little 
on each of them in order. 


Ist. The origin of the Jews, 

This is deduced from five dis- 
tinct sources, the Cretans, the 
Egyptians, the Ethiopians, the 
Assyrians, and the Solymans, a 
nation celebrated in the immortal 
poems of Homer. The writer 
claims for his statements no higher 
authority than that of tradition. 
He lays no peculiar stress on any 
one of the opinions of which he 
makes mention. There is no evi- 
dence proving that his own mind 
had fixed upon either of them as 
correct and certain. The reflect- 
ing reader isleft to scrutinize each, 
to adopt that which may seem the 
most probable and reasonable, 
and to cast away the rest. It is 
for us to inquire whether any one 
of them can stand before that 
stream of light which revelation 
sheds upon the subject.. In a 
mere record of the traditions which 
were floating in the time of the 
writer, we should hardly have 
expected to meet with any ap- 
proximation to truth; and, per- 
haps, Tacitus himself little thought 
that whilst he was giving several 
accounts which were false, he 
was also transmitting to posterity 
one that was true. The case, 
however, is that of the five 
sources of which notice is taken, 
the fourth gives a true relation of 
the country from which the Jewish 
nation sprang. We may venture 
to transcribe the author's own 
language containing this account: 
** Sunt qui tradant, Assyrios con- 
venas, indigum agrorum populum, 
parte Agypti potitos, mox pro- 
prias urbes Hebraasque terras 
et propriora Syriz coluisse rura.” 
Let this passage be weighed in the 
balance of revealed truth, and we 
think it will not be found wanting. 
The portion of holy writ with 
which this passage is to be com- 
pared, is in the 11th chapter of 
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Genesis, 31st verse, from which 
we learn that Abraham came forth 
from Uz, of the Chaldees. Now 
Chaldea was reckoned a part of 
Mesopotamia, which explains the 
declaration of Stephen, in the 7th 
chapter of the Acts, 2d verse: 
and Mesopotamia itself was a 
part of the ancient Assyrian king- 
dom. From hence it plainly fol- 
lows that there is a real agreement 
between the tradition mentioned 
by Tacitus, and the scriptural ac- 
count of the origin of the Jews; 
and thus the Roman historian 
gives an undesigned attestation to 
the authenticity of the narrative of 
Moses on this interesting subject, 
2d. Their residence in Egypt. 
This is the second incident with 
which the account of Tacitus 
makes us acquainted. He re- 
marks of the Assyrian bands— 
** parte AEgypti potitos.” “It is 
further stated, on the concurrent 
authority of many writers, that 
when a loathsome and wasting 
disease arose in Egypt, the re- 
medy prescribed for it was * pur- 
gare reguum, et id genus homi- 
num ut invisum Deis, alias in 
terras avehere jussum.” The for- 
mer of these quotations plainly 
asserts that this people dwelt in 
Egypt, and the latter as plainly 
implies the same fact. The sum 
of the scriptural account on this 
subject is, that Abraham went 
down to Egypt to sojourn there ; 
afterwards, Joseph was sold and 
taken to the same place; then 
Joseph’s brethren, with their little 
ones and their wives, and Jacob, 
their venerable parent, went down 
to Joseph in Egy pt, where he placed 
them, and gave them a possession 
in the land. From hence we may 
erceive the most entire harmony 
in the narratives of the Bible, with 
the relation of Tacitus; the for- 
mer, in the most unqualified man- 
ner, stating the events as unques- 


tionably true; the latter, without 
any intention or wish, confirming 
and illustrating the inspired his- 
tory. 

3d. Theirdeparture from thence, 
owing to some great calamity. 

This is the next event presented 
to our attention by the Roman 
historian. When the land was 
desolated, and the people afflicted 
by the disastrous visitation, the 
king then reigning applied to the 
oracle, when he was told that he 
must purify the kingdom; and 
that he must command the hap- 
less race of men, as detested by 
the gods, to depart into other 
lands. In accordance with these 
directions, the people are sought 
out, collected together, and then 
abandoned to great pathless de- 
serts. Thus far Tacitus. Now 
what is the testimony of Moses on 
this point? The sum of it, as ga- 
thered from what is contained in 
the 9th and 12th chapters of Exo- 
dus, is, that successive plagues 
blasted the beauty, the wealth, 
and the life of Egypt, making the 
land a scene of general and un- 
mitigated suffering, until the infa- 
tuated and cruel monarch not only 
permitted, but even hastened the 
departure of the Israelitish people 
from his territory, that he and his 
subjects might be relieved from 
the dreadful pressure of those 
plagues which had lighted on them. 
From hence we obtain another 
point of argument between our au- 
thor, and the account transmitted 
by Moses. 

4th. The name and character of 
their leader. 

The information given by the 
historians on these points, though 
limited, is very explicit and im- 
portant. The name of their leader 
was Moses, and he is said to be 
‘*unum exsulum,” one of the ex- 
iles. He admonishes the people 
to rely upon him, as invested with . 
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a divine commission, and thereby 
able to conduct them onwards in 
safety and triumph. He moreover 
reminds them that they had al- 
ready escaped many miseries by 
his assistance, and it was only by 
their continued trust in him that 
they could march forward with 
hope and success. Let these 
statements be compared with the 
inspired narrative, and a remark- 
able agreement will at once ap- 
pear. According to that narra- 
tive, Moses was the conductor of 
the Israelites; he was one of their 
number; he was chosen and set 
apart by Jehovah for this great 
and arduous work; he directed 
and guarded the people in their 
first egress from the house of bon- 
dage, calling upon them implicitly 
to follow his guidance, and submit 
to his authority. Here, then, we 
see the narratives uniting harmo- 
niously together. 

5th. Some remarkable circum- 
stances attending their march. 

According to Tacitus, they were 
distressed chiefly by the want of 
water. From this calamity they 
were soon relieved, being led to a 
rock, which was shaded by a grove, 
where Moses conjectured, from 
the verdure, that there must be 
water, and at length found large 
supplies of it. By this the people 
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were cheered and consoled; “ id 
levamen.” In its leading features, 
this account is very accordant with 
that of Moses himself. 

6th. The place in which they 
finally settled. 

The language of Tacitus is as 
follows :—** Mox proprias nobis 
Hebreasque terras et propriora 
Syriz coluisse rura.” They thus 
obtained cities of their own—the 
territories of the Hebrews, and 
the country bordering upon Syria. 
Having driven out their native in- 
habitants, they built their city, and 
there dedicated a temple. We 
need not specify the similar inci- 
dents mentioned in holy writ, but 
leave the intelligent reader to re- 
collect them, and to judge if there 
be not a very close resemblance in 
the general features of the two 
accounts. 

We must close. In doing so 
we cannot but observe that the 
narrative of Tacitus, so far as we 
have noticed it, is most valuable 
and interesting, affording us some 
evidence to deepen our conviction 
that in reading the accounts of 
Moses, we are not perusing * a 
cunningly devised fable,” but ra- 
ther scripture which “ is given by 
inspiration of God.” 

DrarjOne. 





CONFORMING DISSENTING MINISTERS. 


To the Editors. —1I Hore you will 
forgive the paradoxical appear- 
ance of the title to this letter, 
That there have been instances, 
however, of Dissenting Ministers 
going into the Church, is a fact 
with which you are, doubtless, 
well acquainted ; and it is to this 
class of persons to whom I now 
refer. 

As a good deal has been lately 


said upon this matter in certain 
publications, and as some Dissen- 
ters may be foolish enough to 
think such instances of conformity 
of some importance, I crave per- 
mission just to say a few words 
about it. 

I am very far from writing for 
the purpose of criminating the 
persons who left the dissenting 
communion; though, of course, 
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it seems somewhat strange to me, 
that men who have laboured 
long in the ranks of Dissenters, 
have avowed and promulgated the 
rinciples of nonconformity, and 
hans denounced the state religion 
as anti-christian and_ heretical, 
could, all of a sudden, wheel quite 
about, enter the bosom of the 
hierarchy, make all the required 
ex animo declarations, and swallow 
those indigestible substances which 
are, at this very moment, sadly 
twitching and griping the inner 
man of so many conscientious 
preachers in the establishment it- 
self. Leaving this, however, my 
object, at present, is to show that 
nonconformists have hitherto sus- 
tained no real injury by any such 
secessions, and that in any future 
apostacies of this nature, we shall 
have cause of congratulation ra- 
ther than of regret. 

Ministers who quit our ranks 
for the endowed religion, must do 
so for one or more of the subse- 
quent reasons. 

1. A belief that the Church of 
England is altogether agreeable 
to the Gospel of Christ ; in other 
words, that the Prayer Book, Ca- 
nons, Articles, and Homilies, con- 
tain nothing contrary to the Word 
of God, and that the interference 
of the state in the secular and sa- 
cred concerns of the kingdom of 
Christ is agreeable to the precepts 
of Christianity. 

2. A conviction that Congre- 
gational and voluntary churches, 
with their doctrines, modes of wor- 
ship, government,and discipline, 
as far as these differ from the 
establishment, are + gr to the 
letter and spirit of the Christian 
religion. 

3. A want of adequate or co- 
veted support, from the free con- 
tributions of the people, and a 
desire to secure a larger or more 
permanent income from tithes, 
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dues, and fees extorted by force 
of human laws from the inhahi- 
tants of a parish, whether church- 
men, dissenters, or infidels, 

4. A conscious inability to go- 
vern and manage the free and in- 
dependent minds of a popular as- 
sembly, and a wish to become 
superior to the remarks and con- 
troul of their hearers, who, at the 
same time, shall be compelled to 
surrender their property for the 
minister's maintenance and dig- 
nity. 

5. An anxiety to abridge those 
labours which Dissenters require 
of their pastors, and to procure 
prayers and sermons made to their 
hands, which may be read without 
the possession of much intellect, 
and at a trifling exertion of mind 
and body. 

6. An idea that to be a minis- 
ter of the state religion is more re- 
spectable than to be a dissenting 
preacher; that it introduces them 
to politer society, obtains more 
reverence, and lays them under 
fewer restrictions. 

I know of no other motives that 
could induce a dissenting clergy- 
man to surrender his charge, re- 
nounce the validity of his previous 
ministerial character, and seek 

relatical ordination from any Lord 

ishop whatever. 

Now my idea is, that any 
preacher among us who views the 
establishment in such a favourable 
aspect, who regards congrega- 
tional dissent with such disappro- 
bation, or who is destitute of ta- 
lents and character sufficient to 
procure a decent maintenance 
among us, who wants judgment 
and temper sufficient to govern a 
congregation, who is too indolent 
to perform the work of a laborious 
evangelist in our churches, or who 
is ambitious of worldly honours 
and secular aggrandizement, must 
be a curse to our communion, and 
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that his departure to the eccle- 
siastical establishment, or the 
school of modern inspiration, 
should be hailed with the warmest 
gratitude. Of course it is no gra- 
tification to find that such alienated 
or incompetent beings have ob. 
tained access to our pulpits, but 
having once discovered them there, 
I, for one, would not only permit 
them to depart, but would, to use 
a military phrase, drum them out 
of the regiment with all the satis- 
faction imaginable. 

I admit that dissenting minis- 
ters of good character, sound 
Lacy 8M and respectable talents, 
may have their trials as well as 
clergymen. Their congregations, 
compelled to pay to an establish- 
ment from which they derive no 
benefit, may be unable to support 
their pastors better than many 
country curates are supported; 
and often having to deal with 
minds uninfluenced by the spirit 
of Christ, may experience many 
difficulties in common with pious 
clergymen amidst their parochial 
charges. But this I maintain, 
that the man who would sacrifice 
his religious sentiments and pro- 
fession fur the possible or even 
probable advancement of his 
worldly interests, ease, peace, re- 
spectability, or any other secular 
consideration, should not, if known, 
be suffered to occupy a dissenting 
pulpit another Sabbath. 

Thus I regard the secession of mi- 
nisters from the dissenting body asa 
subject of no regret to us, nor of gra- 
tulation to the Church of England. 
And after taking a very careful 
survey of those who have left us, 
I may say, with truth, that I can 
find none amongst them whose 
absence is not vastly more bene- 
ficial than their presence. Men 
of note, of considerable literary 
attainments, or of much ministe- 
rial qualification, are never seen 
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flitting away from the meeting- 
house to the establishment. We 
are not in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, with many more congre- 
gations than bishops to supply 
them. Were a hundred preach- 
ers to leave us to-morrow, in less 
than a year their places would be 
efficiently supplied ; and if such 
seceders were all of the same stamp 
as those who have hitherto left us, 
such a secession would be attend- 
ed with considerable advantage to 
our denomination. The fact is, 
that the loss of a few ministers 
would be no evil to any of the 
leading sections of the religious 
world; it is rather the removal of 
superfluous hands than the de- 
parture of essential instruments, 
Nor have we any thing to fear 
from the influence of example 
given by the conformity of our 
seceding preachers. Our people 
are, in most cases, dissenters from 
principle, and are not likely to 
follow the steps of a man who, 
as he leaves the humble ranks of 
dissent for the splendour of an esta- 
blishment, must, at all events, 
appear to intelligent persons, 
chiefly influenced by sinister mo- 
tives. As for the rest, a counter 
calculation will operate equally on 
their unstable sentiments. They 
hear of clergymen sacrificing their 
livings, and often their respectable 
connections in life because they 
cannot conscientiously minister 
any longer at the altars of a state 
religion, quite as often as they hear 
of dissenting ministers seceding 
to the church; and they know 
that the two parties respectively 
secede under circumstances, which 
necessarily beget a conviction of 
sincerity in the one case, and 
suspicion of improper motives in 
the other. Such persons should 
also be informed, that at least one 
third of all the ministers among 
the various bodies of Dissenters, 
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amounting to some thousands, 
were born and nursed in the 
Church of England. It should 
also be kept in mind that epis- 
copacy gains nothing but addi- 
tional supernumeraries by the men 
who leave our chapels in quest of 
her benefices. There are already 
about two clergymen to every 
ecclesiastical preferment in the 
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kingdom. The consequence must 
be, that if the conformist gets a 
cure, some deacon or priest must 
go without, which, to the sons of 
Cambridge and Oxford, can be ne 
very pleasant consideration. 

But I must conclude this toe 
lengthy epistle by subscribing my- 
self yours, most respectfully, 

BiBLicus. 





REMARKS ON THE BIBLE-PRINTING MONOPOLY, PARTLY IN 
REPLY TO SOME OBSERVATIONS OF AN ECLECTIC REVIEWER, 
INSERTED IN THE AUGUST NUMBER OF THAT JOURNAL. 


We have not entered upon the 
subject of the Bible-printing Mo- 
nopoly since June. We have by 
no means lost sight of it, how- 
ever, and shall continue, as we 
then promised, to recur to it from 
time to time, as opportunity of- 
fers, or as circumstances may de- 
mand; we shall do this without 
asking for how long or for how 
short a time the contest between 
the Bible monopolists and their 
opponents may last. We are sufli- 
ciently encouraged by the thought 
that the question is already enter- 
tained by the public; that, as a 
necessary consequence, a hatred 
of the monopoly is even now ex- 
tensively felt. Nay, should the 
monopoly be able to make good 
pepo for even a longer pe- 
riod than we anticipate, we are 
abundantly consoled by the as- 
surance, that though the progress 
of the question, like that of every 
other involving the great principles 
of public right and justice, may be 
slow, it will, nevertheless, be cer- 
tain; that the converts will be all 
on one side; and that the days of 
the monopoly are already num- 
bered. 

The Eclectic Review has put 
forth two articles on the subject 
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of the “ Bible-printing Mono- 
poly,” one iv the June, the other 
in the August Number for the 
present year. The former of these 
articles is exclusively taken up 
with an examination of the inac- 
curacies which, it had been al- 
leged, were to be found in the mo- 
nopoly-printed Bibles. 

On this article we shall offer 
scarcely any remarks, as it is the 
MONOPOLY ITSELF we wish to 
keep principally before our readers. 
This is a perfectly distinct question. 
As we observed in the article we 
put forth on this subject in our 
June Number, the same reasons, 
in the main, would still exist for 
the abolition of the monopoly, 
even were the monopoly Bibles 
much more accurate than they 
are, so long as it could not be 
proved that the monopoly was es- 
sential to such accuracy, or that 
equal accuracy, could not be ob- 
tained by other and less expensive 
means, 

Nevertheless, though our obser- 
vations will chiefly have reference 
to the monopoly question properly 
so called, we cannot refrain from 
offering an observation or two on 
the general character of the Re- 
viewer's observations on the sub- 
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ject of the inaccuracies. That he 
has gone into the investigation of 
this subject with much acuteness, 
and with laudable industry and 
patience, we would be the last to 
deny. Indeed, it appears to us, 
that he is always most at home in 
minute investigation, and that it 
is a pity he did not leave the po- 
litical economy of the question to 
some other hands, We agree with 
him, that the errors which have 
been pointed out in the monopoly 
Bibles have been exaggerated ; 
that where they have not been 
exaggerated, they have been made 
of much more importance, in rela- 
tion to the general reader, and in 
relation to the interests of Christia- 
nity, than they ought to have been. 
While we agree with a Reviewer 
in our own work (see April Num- 
ber,) that Mr. Curtis’s pamphlet 
did good by calling attention to 
the sulject, we cannot too strongly 
lament both that he should have 
written in such a style of exag- 
geration, and that he should have 
represented the errors in question 
as of vital importance. For what 
is the necessary consequence? It 
is shown that a Bible, inaccurately 
printed, may be amply accurate 
enough to conduct a man to 
heaven; and then it is taken for 

anted, by many, that in repel- 
ing exaggerated statements, there 


has been a sufficient vindication of 


the monopoly Bible! The refuta- 
tion of a fallacious argument does 
not go for just what it is worth, 
that is, for a refutation of that ar- 
gument alone, leaving the general 
question just as it was, but for 
something more. This has been 
just the case in the present in- 
stance ; the Eclectic Reviewer has 
attem to show that the errors 
pointed out are of little import- 
ance to the general reader, and 
that, therefore, it was very absurd 
to pretend that the interests of re- 
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ligion were perilled by them! In 
all this we agree; but does it fol- 
low that they may not be of sufli- 
cient importance to affect the cha- 
racter of the monopoly itself? 
Nay, upon the Reviewer's princi- 
ples, (who most justly denies the 
necessity of any monopoly at all, 
to preserve the Bible from wilful 
corruption,) by how much more 
insignificant he proves the errors 
alleged against the monopolists, so 
much more absurd does he make 
it appesr. to continue a monopoly 
which merely proposes to protect 
us against no danger: and by 
how much more completely he 
shows the impossibility of devising 
any system that shall guard 
against verbal errors, by so much 
the more ridiculous must it seem 
to take measures against that 
which cannot be avoided. 

The fact is, that if these errors 
were even more insignificant than 
they are, it by no means follows 
that they will not furnish a very 
powerful argument against the 
monopoly. ‘Yhe monopoly costs 
the public a good deal; and if it 
be found that it does not do what 
it professes to do, or that what it 
does do, could be done equally 
well without it, or that what it 
cannot do, cannot be done by any 
system whatever, then there would 
be very good reason for abolishing 
it, thus getting the same quantity 
of good at a less price, Jn relation 
to the monopoly, therefore, the in- 
significance of the errors in the mo- 
nopolist Bibles by no means neu- 
tralizes the argument drawn from 
them, the simple question, in rela- 
tion to the monopoly, being, does it 
fulfil the objects its advocates pro- 
fessedly contemplate in it? or'will 
those objects be equally well at- 
tained in the event of its aboli- 
tion? 

Let us be permitted to take 
a familiar illustration, Suppose 
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a party privileged to prepare 
a certain article, which is to 
be free from certain ingredients, 
some of which are deleterious and 
some harmless; whether the one 
or the other, so far as the legal 
question is concerned, is quite 
beside the mark. Let us sup- 
pose @ person attempting to prove 
that certain illegal ingredients had 
been introduced into the compo- 
sition, and then argue, (as we 
willingly admit Mr. Curtis did on 
the Bible errors,) on the dreadful 
consequences to people’s health, 
arising from the forbidden admix- 
ture. Now, let us suppose another 

rson coming forward, like the 
iclectic Reviewer, and proving 
that these foreign ingredients were 
wholly harmless. This would, by 
many persons, be considered a 
triumphant defence of the MONO- 
POLY, yet, in reality, it would 
merely be a triumphant refutation 
of the exaggerated statements of aun 
absurd and injudicious disputant. 
The question between the mono- 
poly and the public would remain 
just where it was; the foreign in- 
gredient would still be suflicient 
to prove that the monopoly had 
not fulfilled the conditions of its 
existence, nor attained the pur- 
poses of its institution. But if 
this defender of the monopoly went 
further still, and proved, that not 
only the foreign ingredients which 
had been introduced were quite 
harmless, but that there cou/d be 
no system under which the delete- 
rious ones could be introduced, 
vor the harmless ones avoided, 
whether the monopoly existed or not, 
who would not see that the fact 
that foreign ingredients were there, 
however harmless they might 
be, might be justly laid hold 
of as an. additional, reason for 
breaking up a monopoly which 
secured no good, guarded against 
no evil, saahalel nothing that 
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could not be kept out, and ad- 
mitted every thing that would 
be let in, without it? When the 
question is betweea a monopoly or 
no monopoly, between paying 
much or paying little, people will 
very naturally, and ought reason- 
ably, to adhere most rigorously to 
the very letter of the contract. In 
the same manner, the errors found 
in the monopoly Bibles are not 
proved to be utterly unimpor- 
tant in relation to that monopoly, 
merely because it can be shown, 
that they have not absolutely 
poisoned the waters of life. 

But we must now proceed ta 
what is more properly the MONO- 
POLY QUESTION; a question 
which, as we have already ob- 
served, would still remain nearly 
as it was, as regards all the 
great principles which are to de- 
cide it, let the accuracy or the in- 
accuracy of the monopoly Bibles 
be what it may. 

As it regards this great question, 
we feel much pleasure in saying, 
that the Reviewer has done good 
service, notwithstanding those 
errors into which, in our opinion, 
he has fallen, He has distinctly 
surrendered the Bible monopoly, as 
such, He has admitted that that 
monopoly is not necessary to se- 
cure the correctness and integrity 
of Scripture, so far as such cor 
rectness can be attained at all. 
These are very important prin- 
ciples, which an happily, 
will make their own use of, with- 
out trusting to his statement, that 
the abolition of the monopoly 
would render the Bible scarcely, 
if atall, cheaper. They will not 
believe such political economy as 
this. What they have wanted to 
know is, that the is not 
necessary to protect the Scriptures 
from corruption; @ notion, the 
lazy belief of which, without ex- 
amination, has been the great sup- 
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port of the monopoly hitherto, and 
the dissipation of such a notion will 
necessarily lead to its overthrow. 
It is quite true, indeed, as the Re- 
viewer remarks, that this is not 
the legal ground on which the 
monopoly rests; the monopoly 
is not, so far as the terms of the 
patent go, a public trust for the 
protection of the text. He tells 
us, it is quite a fallacy to suppose 
it such. We do not suppose 
that many of those who have 
written on the subject have thought 
that this was the legal ground on 
which the monopoly stood. At 
least, we are sure no one could 
suppose it who took the trouble to 
read either the patent or the paper 
on the subject of the King’s 
Printer's Patents, published in the 
** Companion to the Newspaper,” 
some few months before the article 
in the Eclectic appeared. Yet, 
though this guardianship of the 
text is not the legal ground on 
which the monopoly rests, it is in 
reality the real and the only 
ground ; it is, as we have already 
said, the only ground that can be 
maintained for a moment; and the 
instant certain popular preju- 
dices on the subject are dissi- 
ated, the monopoly must fall. 
riters on this subject, there- 
fore, do well and wisely to assail 
this notion most vigorously; to 
make it the grand point of attack, 
secure that the absurd and anti- 
‘quated pleas of prerogative, or 
even prescription, will not, in 
these days, be sufficient to protect 
the monopolist, unless they be 
backed by some more cogent 
‘seasons. To do otherwise, to 
refute elaborately those idle and 
‘antiquated pleas of prerogative 
or proscription, would be just as 
wise and just as profitable, as 
if an invading army, neglecting 
thése points in which the real 
Strength of a country was con- 
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centrated, should gravely sit 
down with all the forms of siege 
and assault, before some ruin. 
ed fortress, merely because it 
was once the grand point of de- 
fence, and formed the key to the 
possession of the country. The 
great object, as it undoubtedly is 
the most arduous part of the enter- 
prise, should be to dislodge from 
the hearts of the people the ab- 
surd prejudice, that a Bible mono- 
poly is necessary to secure the in- 
tegrity and accuracy of the text; 
to this great object we gladly ac- 
knowledge, that the reasoning of 
the Reviewer will be greatly sub- 
servient; aud we trust that our 
own arguments, put forth two 
months before, were not altogether 
useless.— Even if the a priori ar- 
guments on this subject were less 
conclusive than they are, the 
arguments from fact, which the ex- 
perience of America furnishes, 
would be altogether irresistible. 

But, then, (and here we come to 
the main olject of our remarks,) 
the Reviewer, while fully admit- 
ting the uselessness of the mono- 
poly in reference to the important 
purposes for which its advocates 
chiefly defend it, and for its 
supposed subserviency to which 
it is tolerated by the public, 
questions whether its abolition 
would confer any ‘benefits on the 
country, or render the Bible a 
whit cheaper than it is at present. 
We now come, then, to the purely 
economical part of the question; 
and we regret to say, that we are 
here compelled totally to dissent 
from the Reviewer. 

It might be a sufficient reply to 
his representation that the aboli- 
tion of a monopoly will not cheap- 
en an article, the sale of which 
was before confined to the. privi- 
leged few, that universal experience 
contradicts it, It is ever found to 
be the effect of throwing a trade 
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open, that the commodities with 
which that trade supplies us, are 
supplied at a more moderate 
rate than when it was in the 
hands of monopolists. Now the 
Bible monopoly is in no essential 
respects different from any other 
monopoly, so far as we can see. 
Indeed, it may*be affirmed, that if 
the reasoning of the Reviewer would 
justify this monopoly, it would 
justify any; and if its abolition 
would not cheapen Bibles, neither 
would the abolition of any other 
monopoly cheapen any other com- 
modity. For what is his grand 
argument? That as Bibles would 
then be manufactured by many, and 
not by few; and consequently 
would be sold in fewer quantities 
than before by each vender, while 
the prime cost remained the same, 
the effect of competition would 
have no tendency to diminish the 
price of the Bible! Now, if this 
reasoning were worth a rush, it 
would apply to any other mono- 
poly. Why it does not we shall 
state presently. Butlet us justapply 
it to some other monopoly ; say the 
East India Company. That Com- 
pany is a monopoly ; and so are the 
parties for selling Bibles. The one 
supplies us with tea, the other with 
the word of God. When abolished, 
the Company will stand in relation 
to the public and its new competi- 
tors, just where the Bible monopo- 
lists will stand when their ab- 
surd privileges shall be abolish- 
ed. According to the Review- 
er’s reasoning, therefore, let not 
the useless step of abolishing the 
East India monopoly be adopted; 
for in that case, as such large 
quantities of tea cannot be sold by 
each vender, while the cost of pur- 
chase and importation will be near- 
ly the same; in other words, as 
the prime cost of the article will 
be what it was, while there will be 
more competitors in the market, 
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the public may expect to get their 
tea for nothing less than they 
get it at present from the mo- 
derate merchants of Leadenhall- 
street. We venture to say, 
that such apprehensions as these 
never yet found entrance into the 
public mind, and happily never 
will. As all experience shows 
that, in fact, the throwing open 
of a monopoly is a signal fora fall 
of prices in that particular depart- 
ment of trade, so the reasons of 
such a phenomenon are not far to 
seek. The whole mystery is solved 
at once when we consider, that 
though men will not be content 
with nothing, and still less with 
loss, yet that the necessity of 
competition will induce them to 
take a low profit even on a very 
limited sale; while the security 
with which the monopolist drives 
his bargains will not let him be 
content without a high one: in 
other words, that the keenness of 
competition will always render 
shee even on a small sale, be- 
ow what the rapacity of the mo- 
nopolist will permit on a large 
one. This statement accords with 
facts; and vindicates itself to be 
true, by the slightest reflection on 
the principles of human nature. If 
the Reviewer's principles be true, 
then the most compendious method 
of producing the greatest cheap- 
ness, would be to inclose every 
trade within the magic circle of a 
monopoly ; a scheme, we presume, 
the realization of which is hardly 
to be hoped for at this time of day. 
But — dream of increased 
prices from competition was onl 
momentary. He happily recol- 
lects, that it is very: probable that 
competition will have the effect, 
not only of bringing down prices 
of Bibles very considerably, but 
even so far as to absorb much of 
the capital of the producer, and 
subject him to loss, This, it must 
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be confessed, is a still more start- 
ling paradox than the other. But 
let us quietly examine it a little. 
Even if the representation were 
true, that a mad competition would 
entail a loss upon the venders, it 
ought not to be made, and it never 
is, a measure for shutting up a par- 
ticular trade in the hands of mono- 
polists, In these days, at least, 
nations profess to legislate as it 
respects the principles of trade, 
for communities, and not for indi- 
viduals; and would think it ab- 
surd to subject the public to the 
high prices of monopolists, merely 
because, if the trade were thrown 
open, certain competitors might 
burn their fingers with rash specu- 
lation. Human folly (and com- 
paratively rare are the instances 
where a keen self-interest does not 
prevent such folly) is wisely lett to 
the consequences of its own acts ; 
it is wisely thought far better to 
do this than to indulge in any 
blundering attempts of legislation 
to remedy the evil. We acknow- 
ledge, we did not expect to see an 
** Eclectic Reviewer” bringing 
forward such arguments, which 
are just the CANT with which mo- 
nopolists, time out of mind, have 
sought to propitiate the enemies 
of the old system of trade. Still less 
did we expect to see such a waste 
of pity and pathos on the universi- 
ties,—above all other monopolists. 
What says the Reviewer? * Their 
present paces (those of the univer- 
sity establishments), we are assur- 
ed, do not, on the average, ex- 
ceed ten per cent., but should com- 
petition take place, they would, 
no doubt, sacrifice the whole of 
their profits, or submit to loss, ra- 
ther than suffer themselves to be 
undersold. The immediate effect 
of abolishing the monopoly would 
be, probably, the reduction of the 
price of Bibles, below the cost at 
which they could continue to be sup- 
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plied with any advantage tothe pro- 
ducer. This can hardly be consi- 
dered desirable.” Here we learn, 
to our wonder, that the universities 
may probably be transported by 
so insane a spirit of rivalry, as to 
suffer loss rather than be under- 
sold. 

The Reviewer may spare bis 
commiseration. We may fairly 
trust to human selfishness to pre- 
vent such disastrous consequences, 
and commit the interests of the uni- 
versities to their own keeping. 
They are not, so far as we know, 
so abandoned to the vice of pub- 
lic benevolence, as to be absolutely 
forgetful of themselves. The pub- 
lic may satisfy themselves that the 
universities will never run the mad 
career of which the Reviewer has 
so libellously supposed them ca- 
pable. But this is not all. We 
do not hesitate to say, that if they 
should be capable of such folly, 
they would richly deserve all the 
loss which they might sustain. 
But to examine the statement a 
little more particularly. Either 
the Reviewer means, that these 
ill consequences of excessive com- 
petition would be temporary or 
permanent. If he means the lat- 
ter, we believe that every reader 
will agree with us, that self-inte- 
rest always has been and always 
will be a sufficient protection 
against such a calamity. No man 
will long continue to sell at a known 
loss. lf he should, meu will all 
agree, that he deserves to lose. But 
if the Reviewer means that exces- 
sive competition, attended with in- 
dividual loss, would be a tempo- 
rary effect, just while things are 
finding a level, and the prices ad- 
justing themselves, why, it is very 
probable; but who ever heard of 
not abolishing a monopoly on ac- 
count of these transient evils, or 
of exposing a whole people to the 
inordinate charges of extortionate 
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monopolists, in order to prevent 
such eviis. 

It is true that men will some- 
times, by way of experiment, 
carry on trade, for a short time, at 
a loss, in hopes of being able, in 
the end, to beat more successful 
competitors. This, however, never 
lasts long, and if the Reviewer 
thinks it will, he is the first, we 
believe, who ever thought so. But 
whether the effect would be tem- 
porary or permanent, he is the first, 
we believe, who ever advocated 
the continuance of monopoly prices 
to a whole nation in order to guard 
against the contingent effects of in- 
dividual folly. 

But the Reviewer, in estimating 
the effects of the abolition of the mo- 
nopoly, has quite forgotten just that 
aspect of the question in which it 
most behoved him to view it. THE 


FACT 18, THE VARIOUS BIBLE 
SOCIETIES WOULD SUPPLY 
THEIR OWN Bisites. In our 


last paper on the subject we ven- 
tured (not because we should pre- 
fer the plan to a perfectly open 
trade, but in case the prejudices of 
the people should continue longer 
than could be anticipated,) to hint, 
that it might be advisable to allow 
all religious societies in the pos- 
session of a certain income, to 
print their own Bibles. The Re- 
viewer, however, pleads for an en- 
tirely open trade. In this we 
heartily concur. It of course fol- 
lows, therefore, that though he 
would not restrict the privilege of 
printing the Bibles toreligious socie- 
ties, he would not withhold it from 
them. To say any thing tothe pur- 
pose, therefore, it behoved him to 
show, that upon the supposition of 
those societies availing themslves of 
this privilege, as they certainly 
weld, the abolition of the mono- 
poly would not cheapen the Bible. 

ven if we were to admit his rea- 
soning to be valid, as it respects 
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rivate traders, it is obvious that 
it does not meet thts case. Now, 
we contend, that if the Bible So- 
cieties had the privilege of print- 
ing their own Bibles, they would 
be in a condition rot only to com- 
pete with the present monopolists, 
and with all private competitors, but 
even to drive them from the market, 
and that the result must necessarily 
be a diminution in the price of Bi- 
bles. We cannot see how this con- 
clusion should be avoided, unless 
one or other of the following pro- 
positions be denied. 

The monopolists have not furnish- 
ed the Bible to the public without 
SOME profit. (It matters not to 
the present argument, to inquire 
WHat those profits have been.) - 

But the object of the Bible Socie- 
ty is not profit at all. 

Therefore, the Bible Society 
would be able to diminish the price 
of their books by exactly the amount 
of profit they sacrifice. 

here are but four ways, so far 
as we can conceive, of getting rid 
of this argument. The first is, by 
affirming that the Bible monopo- 
lists have hitherto gained nothing 
by their privileges; that the report 
of their enormous gains is all a 
mistake; that, willing to sacrifice 
not only their profits, but even the 
credit of such a sacrifice, they have 
been secretly selling the Bible just 
at prime cost. We presume none 
will adopt such an hypothesis ; 
even those who attribute to the 
monopolists folly enough to induce 
them to carry on their trade at a 
loss, should their monopoly be 
broken up, would hardly maintain 
the above propositions. What- 
ever the Reviewer may predi- 
cate of their obstinacy, he would 
hardly expect, we presumie, abso- 
lutely disinterested benevolence. 
The second method of escaping 
fromthe above argument would be, 
to affirm that tlie Bible Society 
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has objects of private gain in view ; 
nay, that it will be satisfied with 
nothing less, in this way, than the 
profits of the monopolists. This 
proposition would require, for its 
maintenance, a logical heroism 
equal to that required for the de- 
fence of the first. At all events, 
it will not be worth while to refute, 
till some one shall be found hardy 
enough to maintain it. The third 
mode of meeting the argument, 
would be by boldly affirming, that 
though it is true the Bible Society 
has no gainful object in view, and 
the monopolists have, and that, 
therefore, if the two ties stood 
on equal ground, the former would 
be able to undersell the latter, yet 
that by some miracle or other, the 
one could not print the Bible so 
cheaply as the other. 

As the Bible Society might have 
its printing establishment where it 


pleases, and might go to the cheap- 
est market for its materials, we 
presume such an assertion will 
justly be thought perfectly gra- 


tuitous, The last method of 
meeting the argument would be 
by saying, that the outlay of capi- 
tal, to which the Bible Society 
would be subjected, in order to 
set up its own establishments, 
would be so great, that it would 
be no worse to continue to pay 
the monopolists a dear price for 
Bibles. But is such an absurd 
principle ever acted on in trade? 
Is it not always considered wise 
to expend even avery large capi- 
tal ae save a “ers — ok peng 
i ly an - 
petual Eve one knows, that 

rge sums will be laid out for the 
prospect of a small but permanent 
source of revenue; it is felt that 
losses are not the less real, be- 
cause they go out by driblets. 
The few years soon roll round 
necessary to refund the capital 
expended, and then men who 
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have spared that capital see the 
folly of baving incurred a per. 
petual expense to avoid the neces- 
sity of laying out around sum at 
once. It is well known that the 
proprietors of the Times have ex- 
pended thousands on their printing 
machine; now some wise men 
might, perbaps, have imagined, 
that it would have been better 
rather to print at hired machines 
than to erect one for the Times 
alone; yet the proprietors have 
pow paid themselves over and 
over. He who should refuse to 
lay out capital to secure a per- 
manent saving, or avoid a perma- 
nent loss, would be just as wise 
as he who should continue to let 
a cask of wine dribble through 
fifty worm-holes, because, for- 
sooth, to prevent it he must have 
a new cask ! 

Whatever the profits of the mo- 
nopolists, whether large or small, 
this reasoning is still valid. If they 
are only 10 per cent., as the Re- 
viewer supposes, every one can 
understand, that to save that per 
centage on so large an expendi- 
ture, and permanently, would be 
well worth a temporary outlay of 
capital on the part of the Bible So- 
ciety. 

That a society which has not 
lucre for its object, must always 
be able more than to compete 
with any class of private or pub- 
lic competitors whatever, even (if 
this did. not commend itself to 
common sense,) has been abun- 
dantly proved by experience. In 
America, it is a well authenticated 
fact, that booksellers rarely print 
Bibles; they go to the deposi- 
tories of the Bible Societies for 
them. The booksellers cannot com- 
pete with the societies. It is proved 
again by experience in our own 
country. The booksellers cannot 
compete, (taking copyright and all 
other expenses into consideration,) 
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with the ‘ Society for Diffusing 
Useful Knowledge ;” and there is 
a very good reason for it; the 
latter has not gain for its ulti- 
mate object; the former, of course, 
will not print for nothing. The 
same may be said of the ‘‘ Tract 
Society ;” we do not mean to 
affirm, that all the books this 
Society has published are legi- 
timately within its sphere, though 
vast numbers of them are. That it 
is a great blessing that such books 
are published so cheaply, and that 
they could not be published so 
cheaply by private booksellers, no 
one will dispute. Why, then, 
should not the same be done for 
the Bible? If there is any book 
which should be multiplied as fast 
as possible, and at the cheapest 
rate; in reference to which the 
collective energies of benevolence 
should combine to defeat the rapa- 
city of a spirit of monopoly; if there 
is any book on which trade itself 
would, for the most part, be wil- 
ling to relinquish its profits, that 
book is the Bible. et strange 
to say, this is the only book 
which may not be printed by vo- 
luntary societies of Christians, 
Men may combine together to 
print and circulate, at the cheapest 
possible rate, volumes of science, 

hilosophy, and religion,—or of 
irreligion, but they must not do 
this for the Bible. They may cir- 
culate it as widely as they please ; 
but they must, first of all, buy it 
at an exorbitant price, and ata 
certain market. In this respect, 
the “* Tract Society” has, in its 
very constitution, a vast advan- 
tage over the Bible Society. 

The Eclectic Reviewer, then, 
says nothing whatever to show 
that Bibles could not be cheaper 
on the breaking up of the mono- 
poly; and it is impossible he 
should, unless he will show that 
Bible Societies could not print 

N.S. NO. 107, 
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their own Bibles cheaper than the 
monopolist, though, unlike the mo- 
nopolist, they have no private gain 
in view. 

Nor would the Bible Society 
be enabled merely to sell Bibles 
cheaper in proportion to their 
sacrifice of all private profit; 
they would be able to do more: 
a sentence will show this. — 
When the monopolists have al- 
ready paid the-cost of composi- 
tion, they by no means sell the 
book for less, but keeping up the 
original price on all the impres- 
sions, often gain enormous profits. 
Now as the very object of the Bible 
Society is not profit, but as wide 
a circulation of the Scriptures as 
possible, all that they would be 
anxious to do would be to pay for 
their stereotypes, or for the ex- 
penses of composition and printing, 
whatever those expenses might be. 

Let the public, then, more espe- 
cially the members of Bible So- 
cieties, bear in mind, that the 
Bible Society would print without 
profit, while it is not pretended 
that the monopolists do so; that, 
therefore, the former must be able 
to print more cheaply than the 
latter. If this be denied, let none 
be contented without a good rea- 
son being given for sueh denial.— 
Let them demand, as is most just, 
that the Bible Society should have 
the same privileges as the Tract 
Society. 

By the bye, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the discussion of this 
subject has already done good. 
In the last King’s Printer’s list, 
which we have just seen, we ob- 
serve that the royal octavo small 
= Bible, which has always 

etofore been marked one pound, 
is to be sold at fifteen shillings. 
This shows that they can afford 
to sell the book at least twenty- 
five 


per cent. under: the price 
hitherto charged for it. - 
4 
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It is gratifying to remark that 
one department of the King’s 
Printer’s monopoly has been pretty 
thoroughly cleansed from. abuse ; 
the Statutes, which were former- 
ly sold at fourpence-halfpenny a 
sheet, are now to be furnished for 
three halfpence! It is worthy of 
observation, that when Mr. Childs 
addressed to Parliament the pe- 
tition which has led to the late 
extensive inquiry, and which, we 
must do him the justice to say, he 
has followed up with laudable 
spirit and perseverance, he stated 
that the statutes at large might be 
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furnished for thirty-three per cent. 
and Bibles and Prayer Books at 
twenty-five per cent. less than they 
had been. Now the Statutes have 
been reduced not only thirty-three, 
but more than sixty-six per cent., 
while the King’s Printers have 
dropped the price of the royal 
paail pies to twenty-five per cent, 
less, These are facts, and speak 
for themselves. The government 
have done well in the department 
which more especially belongs to 
them; it remains to be seen whether 
the public will act with equal spirit 
in reference to the Bible. 





A FUTURE WORLD. 


Tuere is a land—a glorious land afar, 

Which Hope’s wild wantonness ne’er pictar’d yet ; 
It needs nor sun, nor moon, nor radiant star ; 

For God, himself, its sun, shall never set! 


The weary sons of earth, long tempest-tost, 
And struggling sorely, o’er their toilsome way, 

May rest them there, and feel the tempest past, 
And ev’ry tear of sorrow wiped away. 


The eye, that gazed in rapture once on thee ; 

The heart that glowed, to bless and cheer thy way, 
There—there again, in rapture, thou shalt see, 

To part no more through an eternal day! 


Has fickle Fortune woo’d thee with her smile, 
And lured thee to her rest of earthly joy ; 

Then frown’d, and bid a tempest, dark and wild, 
Thy bright’ning hopes and sunny days destroy ? 


There may’st thou dwell, far, far beyond her pow’r, 
Nor feel the pang that rends thy aching heart; 

There rest thee safe, ’mid amaranthine bowr’s ; 
Behold thy God, and never more depart ! 


Can pallid Sickness, with her poisonous breath, 
Wither the cheek where now the roses bloom; 
Dash in we cup the bitterness of death, 
And wide before thee set the gaping tomb ? 


There, from the tree of life, that blossoms fair. 
In endless verdure, ’mid the hallow’d ground : 

There you may pluck and live—it clusters there, 
To heal the nations whom the curse had bound! 


Does Sin oppress thee with his treach’rous wiles ? 
And ever, as an angel, clothed in light, 

R to lure thee to the paths of guile, 

blot the heav’n of mercy from thy sight? 


heart shall then no more be to stray ; 
y consciousness of guilt no more : 
Thou shalt be like thy God! and He shall 
Thy days of mourning are for ever o'er.’ 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Memoir of the Rev. George Burder, Author 
of Village Sermons, and Secretary to the 
London Missionary Society. By Henry 
Forster Burder, D.D. 8vo. pp. 420. 
With Portrait. London, Westley and 
Davis. 


THE venerable authors of the 
Village Dialogues and the Village 
Sermons, were the last survivors of 
that goodly company of devoted 
ministers, to whom was assigned 
by the great Head of the church, 
the honourable and laborious task 
of reviving religion in the towns 
and villages of this country. | 

Although singularly unlike in 
their habits of mind and general 
character, yet there were many 
points of resemblance between 
them, besides the circumstance that 
they outlived all their ministerial 
contemporaries. 

Educated, amidst the straitest of 
their paternal sects, both yielded to 
the expansive influence of Chris- 
tian love, and regardless of what 
was accounted ‘‘ regular” by the 
little-minded of each communion, 
they went forth with the apostoli- 
cal spirit, ‘‘ preaching every where 
the Lord Jesus.” 

The catholicism of their spirit ; 
the freedom of their movements in 
their holy passion to save the 
souls of their countrymen; their 
devotedness to foreign missions; all 
combined to endear them to evan- 
gelical Christians of every sect. 

Had we been called to choose a 
subject for a biographico-historical 
sketch of a minister and his times, 
we should have greatly preferred 
George Burder to Rowland Hill, 


for with less of original genius, he 
had more of diligent application ; 
and with at least equal charity, he 
displayed greater consistency of 
principle. Educated an evangeli- 
cal Dissenter, he entered life at a 
period to behold the spiritual death 
which heresy had spread through 


‘the Presbyterian churches, and to 


feel the coldness and torpor which 
its proximity had spread over the In- 
dependent churches also. Looking 
forth upon the religious and moral 
state of the people under the care 
of the éetbodée and orderly clergy 
of the endowed church, he saw 
enough to awaken the tenderest 
emotions of his soul, and to lead 
him strongly to sympathize with 
the erratic but benevolent efforts 
of the methodist bodies of both 
connections. He entered the mi- 
nistry with almost Erastian views 
of church polity; but speedily ac- 
knowledged a conscientious prefer- 
ence for the principles of Congrega- 
tional nonconformity ; and it was 
his happiness to witness the spi- 
rit of Christian missions, in its 
largest sense, emancipate the older 
churches of our connection from 
the icy fetters in which most of 
them had been held, and to see it 
as the animating principle of our 
newly formed churches, which mul- 
tiplied around. 

While Mr. Burder was yet in 
the vigour of his public life, all the 
great religious societies were insti- 
tuted, and it was his privilege to 
aid either by prayerful deliberation 
in maturing their principles, or 
by public advocacy from “we pul- 

4s 
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pit and the press, to promote their 
interests at home and abroad. 

If, then, ‘‘ the Memoirs” before 
us do not present an enlarged 
and philosophical discussion of 
the ecclesiastical relations of this 
country during unquestionably the 
most interesting period since the 
restoration of the Stuarts, we mean 
the last fourscore years, it is ob- 
viously not because their subject 
was uninteresting, or unconnect- 
ed with such topics, and we are 
equally sure it is not because 
the biographer was unequal to the 
task, but because his filial reve- 
rence for his sainted father, led him 
rather to prefer publishing brief 
memoirs, which he compiled, in 
1796, from memorandum books 
and other papers, that assisted his 
recollection, together with letters 
and other documents, to producing 
a book of original authorship, 
which would, in our judgment, 
have ssed an enduring interest, 
as identified with all the missionary 
affairs of British Nonconformists 
for the last century. 

Not that we regard ‘‘ these Me- 
moirs” devoid of interest, but ac- 
knowledge the truth of Dr. Bur- 
der’s prefatory remarks, that ‘ not- 
withstanding their unstudied sim- 
plicity of style,” there is to be seen 
‘*in the habits and in the incidents, 
of Mr. B’s life, in the turn of his 
thoughts, and in the spirit of his 
reflections, an _ intellectual and 
moral portraiture, which will be 
recognized at once by those who 
had access to the living origi- 
nal.” We, therefore, regret Dr. 
Burder’s modesty leads him to 
“—— an excellence—that ‘ the 

ections of his own mind on the 
occurrences narrated,” are ‘* but 
occasionally and sparingly intro- 
duced, especially in the earlier 
parts of the Memoirs,” 

The volume is divided into six pe- 
riods—Mr. B’s early life—his en- 
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trance on theChristian ministry —his 
ordination and ministry at Lancaster 
—his ministry at Coventry—his 
ministry in London, and the con- 
cludiug period—his painful malady 
—debility—death—character ;_ to 
which are appended brief memoirs 
of Mrs. Sarah and Miss Sophia 
Maria Burder, his beloved wife 
and daughter, the former a tribute 
of conjugal, and the latter of fra- 
ternal affection. 

As these periods are chiefly 
made up of memoranda, letters, do- 
cuments, &c. it is difficult to se- 
lect passages that will present a 
fair idea of any one of them. The 
following, however, are characte- 
ristic and interesting. 

Mr. Burder first preached in an 
irregular way on one of the farms 
belonging to his father in Shrop- 
shire, in June, 1776. 

“In the following spring (he says in 
his diary)’ I preached occasionally in 
London. The first time I recollect was 
for Mr. Clayton, then in Lady Hunting- 
don’s connexion, at the temporary place 
in the Mulberry Gardens. This was, I 
think, about October. I preached from 
Isaiah lxii. 12. I also preached one 
Sabbath evening at Jewin Street, from 
2 Thess i. 7, 8. to a large congregation, 
with a good deal of liberty, I preached 
two or three times for Mr. Crole at Cam- 
berland Street chapel, and also at Rich- 
mond. 

* J was often in doubt whether it was 
my duty to goon or not. Once particu- 
larly, | was much exercised at Mulberry 
Gardens, I entreated, in private prayer 
before service, that if it were not the 
Lord’s will for me to proceed, I might 
ratherbe humbled and stopped before the 

le, than go on contrary to his will. 
T'was indulged with a comfortable sea- 
son, 

“ I could not find liberty for a long 
time to speak to my father on the sub- 
ject. I knew that he was opposed to 
such an irregular entrance into the mi- 
nistry as I was making; and that if he 
approved of my being a minister, he 
would wish me to go to a dissenting 
academy. But I was at this time scarcely. 
determined whether to take my lot wi 
the Dissenters or not, I had found abun- 
dantly more of the power of God with 
the Evangelical clergymen, and with the 
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Calvinistic Methodists; besides which, 
the formality, stiffness, and apparent 
pride and self-importance that I saw, or 
thought I saw, among some of the acade- 
micians, disgusted me. I was rather 
inclined to enter into the Church, under 
the apprehension of obtaining a more 
extensive field of usefulness; but when I 
considered some of the principal objec- 
tions made by the Dissenters to the office 
of baptism (as it seems represented to be 
regeneration), and the office of burial, 
with other articles, I found my mind freed 
from that bias. And I have since had 
sufficient ground to conclude that I deter- 
mined rightly; for 1 cannot see how I 
could conscientiously have subscribed 
to many things in the Church ; and hav- 
ing had so much more opportunity of 
travelling and opening new ground, I am 
exceedingly well satisfied with the choice 
I wade.” —pp. 34—36. 


On his settlement at Lancaster 
he had to contend with all the high 
rejudices of that ancient town. 
he following letter is characte- 
ristic of his prudence in difficulties, 
and his ministerial fidelity to God 
and his hearers. 


** Lancaster, March 19, 1779. 

“ Dear and Honoured Sir,— Last night 
I preached a funeral Sermon at the inter- 
ment of a man, who used to attend my 
chapel, but was, till within a little of his 
death, a notorious drunkard, I visited 
him several times, and had some reason 
to entertain a hope respecting him. I 
find such services the most difficult by 
far of any I have to perform. To deal 
with sufficient faithfulness and tenderness 
with persons in the view of eternity, 
requires great grace and wisdom. It is 
dreadful to help to deceive, and sad 
needlessly to distress a dying person, 

“ They have a strange custom in this 
country at funerals. The undertaker has 
a long list of names given him by the re- 
lations of the deceased, and goes about 
the town to invite, not only the near 
friends, but the acquaintance and all 
principally concerned in business, to the 
number frequently of one or two hun- 
dred, They are bid to come to the house 
at two, and they go out at four. These 

le follow the corpse in a cluster, 
without mourning, or any appearance of 
it in general. When one of our number 
dies, we have a large and mixed congre- 
gation. I suppose ours, last night, in- 
cluded Quakers, Papists, Arians, and 
Deists, as well as Churchmen. Many, 
who dare not indulge their curiosity at 
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another time, for fear of being called 
Methodists, gladly push in with a crowd 
of different denominations. 

“ My work last night was of a critical 
kind. Many expected, according to cus- 
tom, a fine character of the deceased, and 
I knew they would immediately have 
said, ‘ They care not how a man lives if 
he goes to the Methodist Chapel ;’ but 
the Lord helped me to be faithful. My 
words were nearly these at the close of 
the sermon. ‘ And now, because it is 
customary in funeral sermons, it may be 
expected that I should say something 
respecting the deceased, and in the usual 
strain, giving the deceased an excellent 
character, whether he deserved it or not, 
But, I thank God, I have not so learned 
Christ; [ have not learned to sport 
with immortal souls ; and though for the 
sake of surviving relatives, I could wish 
through tenderness to be totally silent, 
yet tenderness must for once give way 
to the public good. I will let this mixed 
congregation know that Iam honest. I 
would have all this town know that we 
do not suppose a man’s state to be good, 
because he attends this place of worship. 
You never heard from this pulpit,—and I 
hope you never will,—that profession is 
religion ; or, that a change of principles 
will do without a change of heart and 
life. It is not my business to expose the 
particular sins of the deceased ; but this I 
will say, Ye drunkards of Lancaster, 
there lies another victim of intemperance, 
(pointing to his coffin on the table.) How 
are the drunkards, once companions, 
dropping into the grave, one after ano- 

er! How often shall God speak, and 
ye refuse to hear! And this I will add, 
men and brethren, if ye live as that man 
lived, and die without repentance, it had 
been better for you not to have lived 
at all; ye must be lost for ever! But 
stop, you have not heard me say, ‘ he is 
lost ;’ blessed be God, I think there was 
hope. More than once he told me he saw 
himself the vilest of sinners. When he 
heard, a few days ago, of the death of 
one, too much like himself, how heartily 
did he thank God for sparing him a little 
longer. He professed to look alone to 
Jesus Christ, as the all-sufficient Saviour, 
and to rest upon him alone for salvation. 
His thoughts for some time were, night 
and day, intent u divine things ; and 
he expressed a humble hope, that his 
soul would be received to eternal glory. 

“© it is a great thing to die! but yet, 
as the sting of death is sin, and the 
strength of sin is the law, what cause 
have we to fear, if Christ our surety and 
law fulfiller received the sting into his 
own body? Here is all the fear, lest we 
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should not be interested in him ; but why 
fear that, while there is such a word as 
* Whosoever cometh to me, I will in no 
wise cast out.” Dare we say, we have 
not come to Jesus? I dare not, though 
sometimes 1 doubt it.”-—pp. 74 —77. 


Mr. Burder early perceived the 
power of the cheap press as applied 
to religion, and one of his first ef- 
forts is described in the following 
extract. 


“ 1781.—I think it was at the com- 
mencement of this year that I first printed 
a small tract, called, ‘The Good Old 
Way;’ in which the fall and recovery of 
man were stated and proved by Scrip- 
ture, and confirmed by quotations from 
the Articles and Liturgy of the Esta- 
blished Church. I sent copies of this 
round Lancaster to each house, with a 
few words of dedication to the inhabi- 
tants. What effect it had I know not. 
One or two were sent back with abusive 
expressions. Whatever effect it might 
produce at Lancaster, I have great cause 
to be thankful that I wrote it; for it has 
been printed many times over in England 
and Scotland, and I suppose hundreds of 
thousands have been distributed, I be- 
lieve to the good of many. 

** An odd circumstance happened, I 
believe, at Bolton. I was told that two 
churchwardens, who observed its title, 
and thought it was written against Me- 
thodists and Dissenters, purchased and 
gave away two hundred at the chureh 
doors.—Sagacious officers !"’—pp. 96, 97. 


That more momentousevents might 
have occurred in connexion with 
the same tract, is evident from the 
following very amusing epistle, 
though it ends in the voluntary 


principle at last. 


No. 11, Duke Street, St. James's, 
Piceudilly. Dec. 28, 1799. 

“ Rev. and Guod Sir,—You may, per- 
haps, be somewhat surprised at being ad- 
dressed by an entire stranger to your per- 
son—not to your incomparable 
writings. The frank that conveys this 
will be my that I am not a 
swindler. Your present correspondent 
is Mrs. G. B. relict of the late excellent 
Dr. B. Prebendary of Canterbury, and 
mother of the late G. M. B, Esq. LL.B. 
wah een bec gedelenh £4 quateed 

“ » I proceed to the 
business of this scrawl, written by a more 
than half-blind aged matron. It is to 
inquire whether you, Sir, would like to 
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become a divine of the Church of Eng- 
land? and to say that, if you would, [ 
think that I may venture to say, that I 
havé interest enough with one amiable 
= to procure you ordination. And 
am sure if I could be the poor humble 
instrument of getting such a labourer into 
my blessed Master’s vineyard, I should 
be doing noble service to —— mother, 
the Church of England. Now, Sir, this 
has been in my mind many months; ever 
since I first read your ‘Good Old Way ;’ 
now, alas, out of print, so as to prevent 
my giving away, as usual, hundreds of 
them :~generally three or four in my 
pocket, to give to rich and poor. Many 
months ago a woman of quality, a very 
old friend of mine, said, ‘ My dear 
Mrs. B. I hope you will give me this 
delightful little book?” ‘ No, indeed, I 
cannot give it you, as I have not ano- 
ther.’—* Very well, then I shall steal it.’ 
So of course [ yielded. And as to your 
sermons, poor as I now am (five years’ 
arrear of jointure due to me from that 
horrid kingdom, Ireland), I half beggar 
myself by giving them away; although, 
to your honour, Sir, they are cheap as 
dirt, A aes worth more than their weight 
in ‘ 
“ Now, Sir, I conceive by your writings 
that although a Presbyterian, you are 
not like the generality of English Pres- 
byterians, as justly described by that 
witty monarch, Charles the Second, who 
you must have heard, used to say, ‘ It 
was not the religion of a gentleman.’ Your 
generally bestowing the title of Saint on 
the Apostles, Evangelists, &c. (not that 
canting mode of ‘ the Apostle Paul ;’) 
and the frequent respectful mention 
made by you of our Divine Liturgy, 
indace me to think that you are even 
more liberal than sweet Watts, or the 
excellent Doddridge. During our sojourn 
in Scotland, whilst our dear son was, 
by his own wise request, near four years 
at the University of St. Andrews, after 
he left Eton school, before he went 
to Oxford—we living in great intimacy 
with several excellent Kirk ministers -- 
Dr. B. said one day to a very sensible 
learned one, ‘ What is it that you can 
object to in our Liturgy? I declare I 
think it the finest uninspired composition 
I ever read.’ Py on Bh + er on 
Dr. B.’s arm re » ‘Stop, my 
dear Sir, I go beyond po for I do verily 
believe that your bishops were inspired 
by the Holy Spirit when they composed 
our incom le Liturgy. Now, Sir, 
t is im ble that should think 
that there is sin in being clad in a sur- 
plice Fagen I have heard Dr. B. say, 
to hide the shabby coats of the poor 
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divines, after Henry VIII. had robbed 
the church of her patrimony,) nor that 
there can be sin in marking the forehead 
of the little Christian with the sign of 
that cross, on which its blessed Red 
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approach to levity ; his action was well 
adapted to the service in which he was 
engaged, and to the subject of the dis- 


course which he was delivering. When 
toa 





died, to rescue it from hell. It is possi- 
ble, Sir, that you may say, ‘ Although 
Mrs. B. thinks she can procure me ordi- 
nation, can she procure me a living? 
Alas, no! had I the patronage of my 
excellent pious grandfather, I can with 
truth assert, that I would not hesitate 
to bestow it on the gentleman I now 
address, A livelihood must be had. 
Hire achapel, Sir, and let out the pews; 
I think I may answer for its being filled 
to the brim, with Church of England 
hearers, who, to be sure, will make you 
many free-will offerings; besides, I have 
no doubt but that you will soon get pre- 
ferment :--it will be shameful if you do 
not. Surely, good Sir you must be a 
member of the Church of England. I 
wish she had ten thousand such mi- 
nisters. 

“I wish, Sir, that you may be able to 
read this vile scrawl of one more than 
half-blind, who once wrote a very fine 
hand. 

“ T am, good Sir, ~ 
“ With highly unfeigned 
esteem and respect, 
*¢ Your very faithful Servant, 
“* Euiza B——.” 
pp- 191—193. 


Mr. Burder spent nearly 20 years 
most laboriously in the city of Co- 
ventry, and the following extract 
from a letter of the Rev. R. Alliot, 
senior, of Nottingham, who was a 
son of one of Mr. Burder’s prede- 
cessors in the ministry there, is a 
beautifully characteristic and most 
honourable testimony to his worth, 


“It was reserved for your highly-be- 
loved Father (addressing Dr. Burder) 
to be the instrament in the hands of God 
of reviving and carrying on the work of 
God, and of great, and I trust ‘asting 
good, in that populous city. At that 
time, good, serious, evangelical preach- 
ing, of a useful tendency, was almost 
unknown in Coventry, and the savour of 
it nearly lost. Mr. Burder, who accept- 
ed the pastoral office in the year 1783, 
was in every respect calculated to supply 
the long-continued deficiency. His per- 
sonal appearance in the pulpit was exact! 
such as became his ce—dignified, 
without ostentation ; grave, but not se- 
vere ; benignant, without the most distant 


oc with devotional exercises, he 
stood as one deeply realizing the presence 
of God, and addressing himself to ‘ the 
King eternal, immortal, invisible ;’ when 
preaching, he appeared as one who felt 
that he was delivering the word of God, 
and not the word of man; and, according 
to his best judgment, exercised with dili- 
gent care, it was the word of God: and 
he did not contract his commission from 
the fear of haman censure; he did not 
exceed it for the sake of lmmman applause. 
He did not seek to drive men to religion 
by exaggerated representations of the 
terrors of the Lord, or to bribe them to 
it by specious representations of its re- 
wards. As he perfectly knew that all 
the increase and success was of God, and 
that his own word was his instrument, he 
made it his great care to preach the 
word of God, and to say neither more 
nor less than that sacred testimony au- 
thorized him to speak. I think I never 
heard him pronounce a sentence, or em- 
ploy a figure, which appeared to have 
been composed or selected to obtain the 
applause of his hearers. He neversought 
to adorn the solid truths of revealed reli- 
gion by the specious beauties of orna- 
mental composition, nor to clothe the 
cross of Christ with the tinsel of human 
eloquence. 

“Tam confident that he would never 
have condescended to covet a clap on the 
platform, or a smile in the pulpit. He 
was a serious man, employed about se- 
rious things; serious, but not morose— he 
had the gravity and cheerfulness of faith, 
hope, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

** No sooner had Mr. Burder accepted 
the pastoral office, than he applied him- 
self with energetic diligence to the dis- 
charge of the duties of it. He regularly 
preached three times on the Lord’s-day, 
studiously confining each service to short 
and prescribed limits, that the strength 
of the preacher and the attention of the 
hearers might not be exhausted. He 
held a prayer-meeting on Monday even- 
ing, at which he was accustomed to re- 
peat the outlines of the sermons of the 
prnenton Seheetns a practice generally 
acceptable, and which I know to have 
been very useful. On Wed jay even- 
ing he delivered a lecture; and thus he 
regularly met his in the house of 
God five times in course of the week, 
He opened one or more rooms in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, in which h 
delivered lectures. He also used his 
influence to introduce the Gospel into 
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neighbouring towns and villages with con- 
siderable success. 

“Mr. Barder, as the father of his 
people, interested himself in their tem- 
poral as well as in their spiritual welfare, 
particularly by founding one or more 
benefit societies for the relief of the sick. 
He founded also extensive Sabbath 
schools, which, under his active and pru- 
dent management, were ably and usefully 
conducted. 

“The beneficial effects of these labours 
soon gy the seats of the meeting- 
honse, in West Orchard, which before 
had been very partially occupied, were 
soon filled; gd@lleries were erected ; the 
place considerably enlarged ; the congre- 
gation became numerous, and many were 
added to the charch. 

“The characteristics of Mr. Burder, 
as a Christian minister, were those of a 
very clear, distinct, and comprehensive 
knowledge of the two covenant dispen- 
sations, of the Law and the Gospel, espe- 
cially of the latter: a supreme delight in 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and an ar- 
dent desire to communicate the know- 
ledge and saving influence of it to all 
within the sphere of his laborious exer- 
tions. He preached the Gospel. His 
delivery was pleasing and interesting ; 
his voice melodious; his language neat 
and correct; his style remarkably simple, 
clear and perspicuous. His constant aim 
was to do ; to gain, not the applause, 
but the souls of men. He thought not of 
himself: he preached not himself, but 
the love of God, the cross of Christ, and 
the finished salvation of the Gospel. I 
was young when [ came under Mr. Bur- 
der’s ministry: my mind had been deeply 
imbued with a sense of the importance of 
religion, by pious maternal care from my 
infancy; but it was by his ministry that 
I was led to apprehend and to embrace 
the salvation of the Gospel of Christ. At 
that period, every sermon I heard was 
interesting and profitable to me ; but one 
was particularly so, under which I was 
directly introduced into the freedom of 
the Gospel. It was delivered on a Wed- 
nesday evening; the text Psalm civ. 34, 
‘ My meditation of him shall be sweet.’ 
He enlarged particularly on the pleasure 
of medita upon the love of God in 
the gift of Son, and upon the merit 
and sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
the cross, and the fulness and freeness of 
the salvation ba ~ = br delight 

e not ten ; 

dink T shalt never fi ot. eithes 

in this world, or in the w to come. 
1 may add, for the consolation and en- 


ragemen of many ministers, 
that calle Bz. Burder wes thas instroct” 
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ings delighting, and edifying many, he 
did not always himself enjoy the full'sa- 
tisfaction he communicated to others, 
He complained to my late friend, Mr. 
Moody of Warwick, that frequently in 
preaching he seemed to himself to enjoy 
so little liberty, that he felt as though he 
conld not do much more than deliver the 
heads and particulars of his discourses. 

“ Mr. Burder’s views of the Gospel, as 
also his plain, faithful, and useful style of 

reaching, are so fully developed in his 
illage Sermons, that it seems unneces- 
sary to have said so much as I have said 
concerning them; but I shall be excused 
for adding, that I consider him to have 
been the best model of a sincere, devoted, 
and faithful minister of the word of God, 
and of the Gospel of Christ, which ever 
came under my personal observation ; and 
as one of the most useful, if not the most 
useful, man of his times..”--pp. 220-- 225. 
in 1803, Mr. Burder removed to 
London, and we extract the fol- 
lowing passage, not only as illus- 
trative of his devout feelings on 
the occasion, but also as it em- 
bodies most of the facts connected 
with that important change. 

“ Islington, June 26, 1803.-—Here I 
now am; brought back, in the providence 
of God, to my’native spot, after an 
absence of twenty-six years, except occa- 
sional visits of a few weeks at a time; 
during which 1 have been sowing the 
seed at Lancaster nearly six years, and at 
Coventry nearly twenty. 

** To-day I have commenced my stated 
labours at Fetter Lane, having received 
an unanimous and affectionate call to be- 
come the pastor of the church. Having 
found some disagreeable things at Co- 
ventry, with less prospect of usefulness 
than formerly (in apprehension, ) at least, 
and being solicited, on account of the 
death of my dear friend, the Rev. John 
Eyre, of Hackney, to fill up his place as 
Secre of the Missionary Society and 
editor of the Evangelical Magazine, to- 
gether with a call from the church in 
which I was brought up, and where my 
honoured father and dear brother were 
deacons, I thought that my sphere of 
usefulness would be greatly enlarged, 
and the connexion far more agreeable to 
my taste and wishes ; the labour also on 
the Lord’s day being more proportioned 
to my bodily strength ;--I ventured there- 
fore to accept these a tments, I 
trust, with a sincere desire to plorify 
God and edify his church ; humbly hoping 
and trusting, as well as praying, that the 
great Head of the Church will supply my 
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dear old friends at Coventry with a faith- 
ful ministry. 

« And now, O Thou who hast led and 
fed me all my days, God of my father, 
Jeave me not nor forsake me. I feel that 
I need thy wisdom and strength for my 
new engagements, which are indeed im- 
portant. Who is sufficient for these 
undertakings? O God, let thy grace be 
sufficient for me! I desire to be kept 
from pride and self-seeking. But why 
should any circumstances elate me? 
* There are thorns every where,’ as good 
Archbishop Leighton says: I expect to 
find them in my present situation. Tri- 
bulation must be had in the world; in 
Christ may I have peace! I have no- 
ticed in my reading, that many ministers, 
and others, have been removed to another 
world not long after their removals to 
new situations; and it has often hap- 
pened that persons who have just built 
new houses, and entered upon pleasant 
situations, have been speedily called to 
forsake them by death. If this should 
happen to me, it would be no new or 
strange thing. The will of the Lord be 
done! © that I may ever live with 
eternity in view! May I read; pray, 
stady, preach, write, as one whose even- 
ing is at hand, who may not have long to 
work, and therefore should be diligent. 
O may I be doubly diligent, that I may 
be found of him in peace! 

‘* I took my leave of my old 
tion, though not formally, last 


Sabbath 
evening, with those words: ‘ What I say 
unto you, I say unto all, Watch!’ May 
I receive the exhortation myself which I 


give to others ! 
daily ! 

“ Exchange of situation gives advan- 
tageous opportunities to correct what 
has been amiss. I desire to do this, and 
humbly resolve to do it. I desire to pray 
more, to pay more attention to personal 
and closet religion, in which, I know, I 
have been very deficient. I see also the 
necessity of more family devotion, and 
attention to the religious instruction of 
my children. I intend to take moré 
pains with my sermons, and to aim very 
much at the conscience. A ant op- 
portunities offer themselves for public 
engagements; these I desire to attend to 
in the fear of God, and in constant de- 
pendence on his — I wish to guard 
against the snares of London, especially 
too much company, lest my precious time 
should be consumed in tri And this 
will I do if God permit and assist. 

“TI have begun my work at 
Fetter Lane with those words, ‘ Pray 
for us,’ &c. O that a spirit of prayer 
may prevail among the people for. me, 

N.S. NO, 107. 


O may I watch and pray 
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and for themselves; then shall I hope 
that the steps I have taken, and the new 
connexion I have formed will be for good 
—good to myself—good to my family— 
good to the general cause of religion— 
and for the glory of the God of all grace. 
Amen and Amen.”—pp. 230—233. 


As it is unnecessary that we 
should seek any illustration of the 
manner in which he fulfilled his 
pastoral and public duties in the 
metropolis, that being known and 
honoured in all our churches, we 
must hasten to one of the last, and 
in our judgment one of the most 
interesting passages of the volume. 


“ June 5.—This is to me a remarkable 
day. Iam this day seventy years of age 
—a wonder to myself, and to those who 
knew me thirty or forty years ago; for 
little did I or they suppose that I should 
reach the present period. 

“* T ascribe it to the good providence of 
God that my days are thus prolonged, 
and my powers of mind, as I conceive, 
and of body, retained, so that I have 
been enabled to preach twice on the 
Sabbath, beside the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper on the first Sabbath 
of the month, without much weariness, 
as well as to continue my attention to 
the concerns of the Missionary Society, 
and the superintendence of the Evange- 
lical Magazine, together with many other 
occasional affairs: indeed, enjoying better 
health, and more freedom from my long 
continued stomach complaint than for 
many years past. Yet am I sensible of 
declining strength, and not without ap- 
prehension of diseases which may pro- 
bably increase. 

*“«T have this day had the pleasure of 
meeting most of our family to notice it. 
Henry, his wife and four children, aud 
John, from Stroud, who staid in town a 
week or two, on pu to be present ;— 
Thomas, Sophia, Phebe. Many and 
great are my domestic blessings. I read 
in the evening ee et 
gratitude to God for his goodness, and a 
few hints of advice to my family. May 
the perusal be useful to some of them 
when I am gone! My dear daughter 
Sophia presented me with some poetic 
lines on the occasion, which do honour to 
herself, by the pious affection which they 
breathe, but do too much honour to me. 
who am ‘less than the least.’ I 
the kindness of my. children this 
sensibly affects me. I am re > 
be. measure, for all my attention to 
ee eee 
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their attachment. The Lord reward their 
filial kindness, and may their children 
prove like blessings to them. 

“The following is the interesting and 
touching address, which his surviving 
children never can forget. The emo- 
tions with which they listened to its deli- 
very by their venerable and beloved 
father, none of them will attempt to 
describe 


“ Address of the Rev. George Burder 
to his family, June 5, 1822, on his 
completing the seventieth year of 
his life. 

** My dear Family,—Looking forward 
to this day when I should arrive at the 
age of seventy, I felt desirous of seeing 
4s many of you together as I could, that 
I — offer to God, in your presence, 
my devout and grateful acknowledgments 
for his great goodness in lengthening my 
days to this period—a period far beyond 
that which, fn younger life, I expected 
to reach; many infirmities then, accord- 
ing to my own apprehension, and that of 
my friends, threatening to close my days 
at an earlier date. I ascribe it to the 
unmerited favour of God, who has thus 
indulged me with a long season of enjoy- 
ment, and protracted opportunities of 
usefulness in the cause of evangelical 
religion. He who, I trust, ‘ put me into 
the ,’ has enabled me to continue 
to labour in his church, with little inter- 
ruption, for about forty-five years, and 
oe 2 ow tn yee 

or about twenty-eight years past, 

the = it ria af my heart hat 
been tc aid the propagation of the pe 
among heathen nations ; and I bless God 
who favoured me with opportunities 
of promoting this grand object, for the 
last nineteen years, as one of the officers 
of the Missionary Society. I account 
this one of the = privileges I could 
earth; and it affords me 


enjoy upon 

comfort, in the prospect of leaving the 

world, that the rising generation, in- 

cluding those of my own family, will not 
the work. To have been 

spared so long, with continued powers 

sr activity, demands my cordial thanks- 

iv 


** Nor must I omit to call upon you to 
join me in pe to God for directing my 
mind to the publication of the Village 
Sermons; the first volame of which was 
published in the year 1797, and proving 
acceptable, I was induced, in successive 
years, to add volume to volume, till one 

discourses were completed in 
1820, I bless God, with all my heart, for 
accompanying the reading of these dis- 
courses with the power of his Holy Spirit, 
to the conversion of many, and among 
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others, of some clergymen and other 
ministers, as well as for rendering them 
useful in families and in villages, mak- 
ing them the occasion of the introduction 
of a regular Gospel ministry. To God 
alone be all the glory. 

‘¢ In the firm belief of the truths con- 
tained in those volumes, I desire to die; 
and my heart’s desire and prayer to God 
is, that not only my children, who, I 
trust, have already embraced those truths 
by faith, but my grandchildren also, and 
succeeding generations, may know and 
profess the same; and I could wish that 
each of my grandchildren might, on 
coming to years of discretion, fur- 
nished with a copy of them. 

** Persuaded, as I am, that in these 
sermons, as well as in my stated ministry, 
I have, though very imperfectly, and 
in a very humble style, maintained the 
faith originally delivered to the saints, 
I earnestly desire that my posterity may 
likewise maintain it. I have confidence 
in those of my family who are parents, 
that they will bein up their children ‘ in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord ;’ 
and my prayer is, that they may follow 
their parents’ faith. 

* Confiding in the power of those holy 
principles you have imbibed, I rest as- 
sured that you will conduct yourselves 
towards each other in the most kind and 
affectionate manner; and never suffer 
pecuniary matters to create differences 
among you. Nor need I add, that I feel 
a full reliance on your filial duty towards 
your dear mother, should she survive me. 
* Live in peace, and the God of love and 
peace be with you.’ 

“T cannot but express my wish, that 
you and your children, while you adhere 
to the principles of the Gospel we now 
profess, should also continue attached to 
the cause of nonconformity, which I 
believe to be the cause of God; not 
indeed exclusively, for I love and honour 
all the faithful servants of God in the 
Established Church, and have cordially 
united with them in our public institu- 
tions; but apprehending, as I do, that b 
the union of Church and State, the Churc 
of England is rendered too secular— 
that diocesan episcopacy has no foundation 
in the New Testament—that the discipline 
of the church is exceedingly corrupt— 
that the imposition of its forms and cere- 
monies, as terms of communion, is totally 
unauthorized—and that the Test Act, 
and consequent abuse of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, is very sinful, I cannot but wish that 
my descendants may be Dissenters; at 
any rate, I trust they will calmly study 
the subject before they relinquish the 
cause of nonconformity, and not unite 
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with the national church from worldly 
motives. 

“ These hints of advice I offer in sin- 
cere love and affection, together with my 
tribute of thankfulness to the God of my 
life, who has led and fed me all my 
days. I can scarcely say, with Jacob, 
‘ Few and evil have been the days of my 
pilgrimage ;’ for although (together with 
my dear partner and fellow-traveller 
throngh life) I have had my trials, ‘ yet 
goodness and mercy have continually fol- 
lowed me.’ Of the future we know 
nothing ; this is leftin the sovereign hand 
of God ; and I humbly rely on his promise, 
‘1 will never leave thee nor forsake 


“ Farewell! ‘Grace and peace be 
multiplied unto you!’ 

* And now, holy and blessed God, 
accept my thanksgiving for the innume- 
rable benefits of three-score years and 
ten; and graciously conduct me through 
the remainder of my pilgrimage ; leave 
me not at the last, but ‘smile upon me, 
that I may smile upon death.’ To thy 
most holy guidance and support I commit 
myself a my gy casting all my care 
upon thee, who, I humbly trust, unwor- 
thy as I am, carest for me. Amen.” 

pp- 264—270. 

We regret that we cannot find 
room for some of Dr. Burder’s own 
remarks on his father’s character, 
that occur at the close of the vo- 
lume, which are alike creditable to 
his piety and discrimination, and as 
descriptive of Mr. B.’s mind, as the 
beautiful portrait prefixed to the 
volume is of his placid, benignant 
countenance. 

In taking leave of this volume, 
we are constrained to lift up our 
hearts in fervent prayer to the 
great Shepherd of the sheep, that 
he will deign to raise up for our 
bereaved churches pastors after his 
own heart, who, if destitute of the 
honours of accomplished scholar- 
ship, may possess the far more im- 
portant qualities of scriptural piety, 
untiring zeal, and Christian fidelity 
and prudence. Such are the men, 
after all, that have, in times past, 
done most for our churches and our 
country ; and therefore, while we 
would applaud and promote the 
acquirement of the former, yet 
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would urge upon all our readers 
that the latter are indispensable ; for 
what are the classic graces of the 
laurel, if we have not also the fruits 
of the vine and the olive? 


The Harmony of Religious Truth and 
Human Reason asserted, in a series of 
Essays.. By John Howard Hinton, A.M. 
London: Holdsworthand Ball. 1832. 

A FEw extracts from the preface 
to this volume, which we regret to 
have so long omitted to notice, will 
best convey to our readers a general 
view of its object. Having stated 
that “its design, as the title an- 
nounces, is to show the reasonable- 
ness of religious truth,” Mr. Hinton 
proceeds to explain, that he does 
not mean that religious truth con- 
sists of nothing more than the dic- 
tates of human reason; nor that it 
lies within the comprehension of 
reason; nor that it accords with the 
peascp ¢ and wishes of mankind ; 
but adds, 

“ The position I take is that what is 
divinely exhibited as wise and good, as 
just and true, however displeasing to our 
taste, accords with the sense of truth and 
justice, of wisdom and goodness, univer- 
sally existing in mankind.” 

Having referred to common ob- 
jections to the gospel, he says— 

“ Now it is perfectly clear that the 
easiest and best mode of removing any 
objection, if it can be done, is to show 
that it has no foundation in truth. So 
when the doctrines of religion are com- 
plained of as unreasonable, and contrary 
to common sense, no reply can be so satis- 
factory as to try them by this very test, 
and to demonstrate that they harmonize 
with those natural judgments by which 
they are said to be condemned.” 


But lest it should be apprehended 
‘that in such an attempt he has 
been exposed to the hazard of muti- 
lating “‘ the whole counsel of God,” 
in order to bring it to an agreement 
with the views of depraved man, 
he subjoins— 

“T beg it may be remembered, that 
my design has not been aor a reli- 
T 
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gious. system which the reason of men 
may approve, but to show that reason 
does,in fact, accord with what is divinely 
revealed.” 


He then proceeds to vindicate the 
propriety, and even necessity, of 
such a discussion, and his remarks 
are well worthy of the attention of 
those who are too sensitively jealous 
of such attempts. To dilute reli- 
gious truth till it became palatable 
to fallen man, would indeed be 
treachery to the Christian cause, 
but to repel objections by establish- 
ing the validity of its evidences, and 
demonstrating the reasonableness 
of its details, is to render that cause 
essential service. And this is what 
Mr. H, attempts. 

He commences by laying the 
foundation of a religious system, in 
three chapters on the existence of 
God, the nature and capacity of 
man, and divine revelation. The 
first of these gives a condensed view 
of the principles of natural religion, 
Without entering on the intricacies 
of a priori argumentation, the po- 
ere roof of the divine existence 
is €xhibited in a lucid exposition of 
Romans i. 20, Passing over the 
second chapter, the ee of 
which occur again in the latter part 
of the work, the third, after showing 
that a revelation from the Creator, 
concerning his character and will, 
is ‘neither impossible, incredible, 
nor unnecessary, gives a concise 
but satisfactory view of the proofs 
by which it is established, that such 
a communication is contained in the 
Bible. 

These points being settled, the 
author entrenches himself on the 
ground which he has _ taken. 
** Having found reason to conclude 
that holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit, 
and that the sacred Scriptures con- 
tain a revelation from God of 
truths relating to our duty and wel- 
fare, we of course yield ourselves, 
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without scruple, to their guidance. 
We may not now question any par- 
ticular part of their contents.” The 
Christian advocate is fully entitled 
to assume this tone, when he has 
established the evidences of reve- 
lation. If the man who cannot dis- 
prove its credentials be yet a deter- 
mined caviller at its truths, we are 
then called to assert the supremacy 
of the eternal reason, and to meet 
the objector with the appeal,‘* Who 
art thou, O man, that repliest 
against God.” It was particularly 
necessary to introduce this principle 
in such a work at the commence- 
ment of the discussion, to guard it 
against abuse by those to whom the 
subsequent reasonings may not prove 
satisfactory, and who might imagine 
that the principle on which the work 
proceeds justified their neglect of 
a system which, after all they have 
read, does not accord with their 
notions of what Christianity should 
be. Such a statement serves to 
caution the reader against supposing 
that he will be at liberty to receive 
or reject Christianity, according as 
its truths accord or not with his 
preconceived ideas, whilst it does 
not at all diminish the force of the 
arguments afterwards adduced to 
sbow that such an accordance be- 
tween revelation and enlightened 
reason does in fact exist. 

The character of God is now view- 
ed in the light of revelation, or 
rather his nature, character, and 
ways. The limits by which the 
author is circumscribed, require a 
brevity which renders the descrip- 
tion somewhat unimpressive, yet it 
is a perspicuous syllabus of the sub- 
jects handled, fertile in materials 
for thought. 

The pursuit of his own glory, as 
God’s chief end in creation, is vin- 
dicated from the charge of neglect 
of the interests of the creatures, by 
showing how completely ‘“ the 
Creator’s honour is identified with 
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the creature’s good, or with proceed- 
ings affording opportunities for 
good.” The different departments 
of equity and sovereignty are stated 
in asmall compass. ‘ The commu- 
nication of benefits not equitably re- 
quired by our condition,” 1s represent- 
ed as ‘* the whole of the scope which 
our Maker claims for the exercise of 
his sovereiguty.” 

* It is not until the Lord of the vine- 
yard has paid every man his due, that he 
exclaims, May I not do what I will with 
mine own? We hear God say, I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy, 
but never, I will condemn whom I will 
condemn ”—>p. 89. 

The essay on the moral govern- 
ment of God, exhibits a general 
view and defence of the moral sys- 
tem in its principle, details, and 
end. Itis followed by an inquiry 
into the applicability of this sytem 
to man, as a being participating in 
the effects of the fall. The question 
respecting the imputation of the 
guilt of Adam’s transgression, is 
here considered and disposed of, we 
think, in rather a summary way. 
Our author, who takes the negative 
side, finds sufficient proof that the 
original covenant of Eden was 
wholly set aside, even as to its pe- 
nal effects, in the fact of the con- 
tinued existence of Adam after the 
fall. Referring to the threatening, 
‘in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die,” he says, 


** That the continuance of Adam’s life 
was owing to the setting aside of the co- 
venant of paradise, and the introduction 
of a new dispensation, is abundantly mani- 
fest from the sacred narrative. The 
threatening of immediate death was posi- 
tive, and could not have been remitted 
but in consideration of an atonement 
graciously accepted in the transgressor’s 
stead.” 


And adds, by way of inference, 

“ Now, if the sentence of the para- 
disiac covenant was actually remitted as 
to Adam himself, how is it conceivable 
that it should remain in force as to his pos- 
terity? They surely must have the benefit 
of that new dispensation, under which 
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alone they could have come into existence. 
According to the system of divine admi- 
nistration, which was thus introduced, 
man is no longer treated with any refe- 
rence to the transactions in Eden. As 
our first parent by his transgression lost, 
of course, the benefits of that covenant, 
so God in his mercy has remitted the 
penalty ; and there it ends.” 

All this depends on the construc- 
tion put on the threatening referred 
to. If it may merely mean as far 
as it related to temporal death, that 
surely as Adam sinned he should die, 
the whole reasoning will fail. Now 
we see nothing objectionable in 
such an interpretation. On the 
contrary, we think it in entire ac- 
cordance with the Hebrew idiom. 
See Ezek. xxxiili. 12, 13—1 Kings 
ii, 37. Instead of the view which Mr, 
H. maintains having been ‘* over- 
looked by divines,” it is expressly 
noticed, and, we think, satisfacto- 
rily answered, by President Ed- 
wards, (Original Sin, p. 2,chap. 1, 
sect. 3,) who shows ‘‘ a real con- 
nexion between the sin and punish- 
ment,” and this on the first act of 
transgression, to be the full import 
of the expression. Mr. Hinton’s 
view seems scarcely compatible 
with the existence of the arrange- 
ment, for which he before contends, 
as having been made with Adam. 

“ We conceive, that at the time when 
Adam ate the forbidden fruit, an arvange- 
ment had been made with him by his 
Maker, according to which the welfare 
of his posterity was identified with his 
own, and ro erm on his conduct; so 
that if he had been faithful in the point 
in which he was then tried all his de- 
scendants would have been made happy 
for the sake of his fidelity, while all should 
participate likewise in the consequences 
of his failure.” —p. 128. 

Is the latter part of this sentence 
reconcileable with what is after- 
wards said? 


“* On the contrary, it appears that in 
case of t » he would certainly 
have no descendants; because the threat- 
ening was, ‘ in the day thou eatest thou 
shalt surely die,’ ”—p. 132. 


As, then, we see no necessity for 
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such an interpretation of the ori- 
ginal threatening, we discover no 
force in the conclusion which Mr. 
H. deduces from the fact, that it 
was not immediately executed. The 
subject of original guilt is one on 
which we do not now enter. We 
are only expressing our conviction 
that it cannot be thus summarily 
determined. We are far from 
thinking our author’s reasonings, in 
this chapter, sufficient to prove that 
“* every man stands as free from the 
penal influences of his parents’ first 
crime as though Adam had never 
existed, or as though he himself 
were the first of mankind.” 

The motives drawn from a future 
world, by which the gospel enforces 
its appeal, are then considered, in 
three able chapters, which we have 
read with peculiar pleasure, on a 
future state, the elements of future 
happiness and misery, and the eter- 
nity of future punishment. 

That on a future state gives a 
copious induction of scripture 
proofs. We do not, however, see 
the propriety with which the angel, 
who appeared to John (Rev. xix.10) 
is represented as one of ‘‘ the spirits 
of just men made perfect.” The 
angel merely states that he was the 
‘« fellow servant of John, and of his 
brethren that had the testimony of 
Jesus,”—(See Doddridge’s note in 
loc.) It is of the greatest impor- 
tance that passages of scripture, 
when they are adduced as argu- 
ments, should be correctly applied. 

The characteristics of the future 
world are fully displayed. The 
identity of character which will 
exist between this state and the 
next, is treated with great clearness, 

In the essay on the elements of 
future happiness and misery, Mr. H. 
expresses his conviction against 
material fire in hell, and, in our 
view, gives sufficient reasons for the 
figurative interpretation of scripture 
passages which he adopts; but 
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when he says, ‘‘ the pains of hell 
are in the soul,” implying that there 
will be no corporeal suffering, he 
appears to go at least beyond what 
is written. We doubt not, how. 
ever, that the elements of future 
bliss and woe lie chiefly where Mr, 
H. places them, iu the influence of 
our own character, intercourse with 
other creatures, and particularly in 
the sense of God’s favour or disap- 
probation. This latter topic is im- 
pressively exhibited in this chapter, 
and the difference existing between 
the present and the future world, 
as to our sensibility to the Creator’s 
approbation or displeasure, is set in 
a striking light. We have always 
regarded this as far more awakening 
than any other representation of fu- 
ture destinies—a creature rejoicing 
in the smile, or withering beneath 
the frown of the Eternal! The most 
emphatic description of heaven is, 
‘* In thy presence is fulness of joy ;” 
and of hell, ‘‘ who shall be at A 
with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of his power!” 

The awful subject of the eternity 
of future punishment is ably treated 
in the ninth essay, and with that so- 
lemn tenderness which it demands, 
very distinct from the spirit some- 
times discovered by declaimers, 
who seem to delight in hurling the 
thunderbolts of Omnipotence. 

The remaining part of the velume 
treats of objections often made, with 
reference to the terms on which the 
blessings of the gospel are offered. 


* Unbelievers, and irreligious men 
are still found multiplying objections, and 
asking captious questions. One notices 
the stress laid upon faith, and asks if it 
is not absurd to hold a man accountable 
for his belief, as though he could believe 
what he pleased. Another refers us to 
the necessity of changing the heart, and 
asks how this can be done, if God with- 
holds the gifts of the Spirit. A third 
looks suspiciously at the doctrine of the 
atonement, and insinuates, that if Christ 
died only for the elect, general invitations 
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are no better than afarce. While a fourth 
quarrels with the accusatory aspect of the 
gospel, and can never believe that all the 
world, but more especially himself, might 
justly be sent to eternal perdition.” 

The last of these points is first 
discussed in a chapter on the accu- 
satory aspect of the gospel, and pur- 
sued in that on hereditary depravity, 
in both of which the evil and desert 
of sin are displayed, the attempts 
to extenuate its enormity repelled, 
and ‘ the sinner’s exposure to the 
vengeance written” fully establish- 
ed. 

The objection respecting the 
atonement is answered in the twelfth 
essay, in which Mr. H. maintains 
the universal reference of the death 
of Christ, and shows with, we think, 
great clearness, the consistency be- 
tween the universality of the gospel 
proclamation, as a conditional offer, 
and a special application of its be- 
nefits. 

In the chapter on the nature and 
practicability of repentance, we 
have the principles previously laid 
down in the essay on the capacity of 
man fully carried out. Having 
there placed the foundation of man’s 
moral agency in his possessing the 
powers of voluntary thought, self- 
government, and moral perception, 
the author now applies this to refute 
the objection to the requirement of 
repentance, without the bestowment 
of influence to effect it. This part 
of the volume is but an illustration 
of the common principle of natural 
and moral inability, but without 


the use of these, to uninstructed- 


readers, perplexing technicalities. 
From an analysis of the human con- 
stitution, the sufficiency of the men- 
tal apparatus is discovered, and 
failure in its end is resolved into 
rooted disinclination to employ it. 
In short, Mr. H’s reasonings go to 
establish what we think is clearly 
essential to responsibility, that man 
could repent, if he would. This we 
think is the principle uniformly re- 
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cognized in scripture. Adopting 
the author’s interpretation of pas- 
sages seeming to imply inability, 
we are convinced that the general 
strain of the scriptural exhortations, 
as well as denouncements against 
the impenitent, proceeds on the 
ground which is here taken. Im- 
penitence is ascribed not to defi- 
ciency of power, but to default of 
the will. The most unfettered ad- 
dress to the ungodly is, therefore, 
admissible, and is accordant with 
scriptural precedent. For the pur- 
pose of conviction, which is the first 
object, the enforcement of this prin- 
ciple is indispensable. To place 
the sinner’s accountableness on 
the ground that the Spirit will be 
given, if asked for, is wholly un- 
satisfactory. Mr. H. remarks, with 
great propriety, that ‘ what may 
reasonably be required of any man, 
must be proportionate not to the ca- 
pacity which he may obtain, but to 
that which he possesses.” Still, 
however, the fact remains, that 
man is unwilling to return to God, 
and whilst his ability to do the will 
of God, if he were so inclined, is 
to be urged on him to convince him 
of his criminality, it appears to us 
not less important to exhibit to him 
the fact, that he never will be in- 
clined thus to comply with the gos- 
on offer, till influenced from on 

igh. Whilst his natural ability is 
a scriptural truth, his radical de- 
pravity of heart is equally so; and 
whilst the former should be main- 
tained to excite conviction, the 
latter should be impressed to pro- 
duce dependence. The declaration 
of the whole counsel of God re- 
quires that both passages, which are 
perfectly consistent with each other, 
should be stated to the sinner— 
** Ye will not come unto me, that 
ye might have life;” and “ No 
men can (i. e, will) come unto me, 
except the Father which hath sent 
me draw him.” 
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Dr. Griffin refers to this subject, 
in his letter appended to Dr. 
Sprague’s excellent work on Ame- 
rican Revivals. He says—‘‘ Sin- 
ners have been constantly urged to 
immediate repentance, aud every 
excuse has been taken away. At 
the same time, we have not denied 
or concealed their dependence, for 
the sake of convincing them of their 
obligations. On the contrary, we 
have esteemed it vital to urge that 
dependence, in order to drive them 
from all reliance on their own 
strength, and to make them die to 
every hope from themselves.” 

If it be necessary to urge the 
necessity of divine influence on the 
minds of Christians, whose hearts 
have been subdued by grace, it is 
surely peculiarly important, whilst 
urging on the sinner the duty of 
consideration, in order that the state 
of his mind may be changed, to 


seek to impress him, too, with a 
sense of the instability of his reso- 
lutions, and frowardness of his heart, 
that he may be led to cast himself 
on God for an entire renovation. 
We have made these remarks, be- 
cause Mr. Hinton’s volume seems 


to us defective on this head. Ge- 
neral admissions of the need of di- 
vine influence are made, which pre- 
clude the supposition that he has a 
low estimate of its importance. In- 
deed, no one who has read his able 
treatise on ‘‘ the Work of the Spirit 
in Conversion,” could entertain the 
idea. An infusion, however, toa 
greater extent, of this doctrine into 
the present work, would greatly 
have increased the completeness of 
those pathetic and powerful appeals 
which constitute a distinguishing 
excellency in this volume, and 
which, we trust, will render it ex- 
tensively useful, Mr. H. has doubt- 
less read and profited by Baxter's 
remark, which deserves the atten- 
tion of every Christian ambassador 
—‘* Weare apt to be too negligent; 
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gathering only a few naked heads, 
and not considering of the most, 
forcible expressions to set them 
home to men’s hearts. We must 
study how to convince, and get 
within men, and how to bring each 
truth to the quick,” 

Our limits do not allow any ex- 
tended notice of the last essay, on 
the nature and criminality of un- 
belief. ts object is to refute the 
objection, that we cannot be justly 
held accountable for our belief, and 
this object is attained by maintain- 
ing our responsibility ‘‘ for the 
negligence or aversion which lead 
to inaccuracies of belief ;” and by 
defining the faith on which salva- 
tion is suspended, ‘* the voluntary 
conformity of the heart to the plan 
of justifying the ungodly which 
divine mercy has devised.” We 
regard this as a scriptural view of 
the subject; faith being thus, to use 
the expressive language of our 
American friends, the act of sub- 
mitting to God, and unbelief, there- 
fore, a criminal disobedience to his 
authority. 

Without pledging ourselves, by 
any means, to every thing which 
this volume contains, we cordial- 
ly recommend it to the perusal of 
our readers. 


A Tribute of Filial Sympathy to the Me- 
mory of 4 Beloved Father ; or Memoirs 
of the late Mr. John Morison, of Miil- 
seat, Aberdeenshire ; with Characteristic 
Sketches of his Religious Connexions: 
to which are added, the Funeral Ser- 
mons preached on the Occasion of his 
Death, by his two Sons. Edited by 
John Morison, D.D. Westley and 
Davis. 

Ir it be a proof of the bene- 

volence of God that the sources of 

enjoyment are numerous as the 
diversities of taste; it is not less 

a proof of his wisdom and mercy 

that the modes by which men may 

be improved are as multiform as 
the human beings, for whose good 
they are appointed. It is not the 
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elaborate volume alone which can 
reach the heart; the condensed 
treatise, and the unpretending me- 
moir may be blessed with equal 
success. Nay, to a certain class 
of minds, the latter method only 
is applicable; and as this class is 
very numerous, we are always 
glad to see any fresh addition to 
the means likely to promote their 
best interests, Such we consider 
the production before us. The 
character, whose outline is here 
traced by a filial, but we doubt 
not faithful hand, is such as to ap- 
prove itself to the feelings and the 
judgment of every conscientious 
Christian. 

It was the felicity of Dr. Mo- 
rison to have a father, the record 
of whose virtues establishes a claim 
to the gratitude of the churches of 
Christ. 

The description which follows 
is drawn, of course, from memo- 
ry, but with all the accuracy of 


an impression which, when made 
on a youthful and susceptible 
mind, can never be erased. 


* Never surely can I forget the sacra- 
mental seasons of the secession church 
about this period. With such leaders as 
Mr. Cowie, of Huntly, and Mr. Barlas, 
of Whitehill, how could they fail to be 
deeply impressive? I dare not call them 
to remembrance but with feelings of 
deepest reverence. They were, indeed, 
pentecostal, I think I now see the tops 
of the hills covered with groups of plain 
but devout worshippers, hastening to the 
grand festival; I behold the tent struck 
(pitched) in the open air; I hear the 
simple melody of congregated hundreds, 
seated on the fone turf, rending the. 
very heavens; I remember distinctly the 
serious and awakening tones of the men 
of God; I look with deepest interest on 
the successive groups of communicants, 
as they pass to and from the sacra- 
mental board; I see tears of joy and 
penitence trickling down the cheeks of 
multitudes but little accustomed on other 
accounts to weep ; from ten inthe morn- 
ing till four or five in the afternoon, I 
behold an excitement unchecked, which 
nothing but the realities of judgment 
and eternity could have produced ; - I 
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follow the awe-stricken crowds to their 
homes, and find their hearts burning 
within them, while they talk to one ano- 
ther by the way, and dwell with holy 
ardour and delight upon the various so- 
lemnities of the day. Never can I sit 
down at the table of the Lord without pre- 
ferring that, with somewhat simpler forms 
of celebration, | may be enabled to catch 
a portion of that seraphic flame which 
kindled all hearts into an intensity of 
devout feeling at an antiburgher sacra~ 
ment. There was nothing whatever of 
Burns’s ‘ Holy Fair’ in such a scene ; 
but all was rational, holy, and unspeak- 
ably impressive. I never beheld, on 
such occasions, a single impropriety. An 
inroad was made by them on the thought- 
lessness of the surrounding district; and 
young and old were compelled to do 
temporary homage to those great and 
commanding principles which had stamp- 
ed upon a whole people an air of marked 
and distinguished peculiarity.” 

Our readers must not suppose 
that Dr. Morison’s father was 
born to the immediate inheritance 
of scenes and seasons like these, 
in the very description of which 
the love of Christ, and of coun- 
try, and of the communion of 
kindred minds are blent into one 
stream of life and _ loveliness. 
Nor must they suppose that 
he could have weighed them in 
‘‘the balances of the  sanctu- 
ary supposing them presented to 
his view at that period of life 
wheu their poetry alone would 
have been enough to fix and to 
fascinate a mind far less suscep~ 
tible than his. He had reached 
the maturity of manhood ere yet 
there were any such things trans- 
piring in his native shire. He was 
honoured (and he always esteem. 
ed it his highest honour) to be in- 
strumental under God, in forming 
those scenes which the grace of 
God has so amply prepared him 
to enjoy. 

John Morison, of Millseat, was 
one of a little band of wonderful 
men who first planted the non- 
conforming churches, north of the 
Grampian range. The intrusion 
of patronage, and the consequent 
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intrusion of unfaithful pastors into 
the pulpits of the Knoxes, the 
Hallyburtons, and the Ruther- 
fords of the North, had con- 
spired to drag down the Church 
ef Scotland to a condition on the 
borders of spiritual death. The 
churches in Aberdeen and Banft- 
shires, especially, were slumbering 
in such a state of spiritual blind- 
ness, that Whitfield denominated 
these two counties, “‘ The Lord’s 
outfield.” In that once barren 
wilderness, there is now many a 
- blooming like the garden of 
the Lord, and redolent with the 
beauty of holiness, which is the 
beauty of God, of which it is not 
too much to say, that had John 
Morison and his associates not 
lived, or had they been dif- 
ferent from what they were, 
it would have been a wilder- 
ness still. We trust, therefore, 
that the book before us is not 
destined to a limited and local 
circulation, or a passing interest, 
but that it will be considered 
rather a chapter in the history of 
the church. In that holy band 
of reforming and revivalist as- 
sociates, for talent, and integrity, 
and entireness of consecration to 
the Saviour, the subject of this 
filial memorial was certainly se- 
cond to none. There are some 
men who would reflect honour on 
any station; there are others, 
whose honour, whatever it may 
be, is all. reflected from their sta- 
tion upon them. John Morison 
was a Scottish cottager. He 
sought not to be any thing else. 
His own presence would have con- 
ferred a dignity on the meanest 
habitation. * ite was anoble by 
the right of aspiritual creation,” and 
he felt like one who had acquired 
a title to “ a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away.” The religion 
which, after many a mental 
struggle, he professed, had taught 
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him ‘‘ having food and raiment, 
to be therewith content ;” and the 
same power, extending over all 
his habits, had enabled him, by 
those fruits of the Spirit, tem- 
perance and prudence, to obtain 
all he thought necessary in life. 
The question naturally arises, 
How could a man in such circum- 
stances, and in such a sequestered 
situation, attain to this degree of 
mental pre-eminence and influence 
in the church? [t is in an answer 
to this question that we conceive 
the principle value of the present 
publication to lie. And it is 
difficult to say whether, in this 
view, it is more happily adapted 
for usefulness, or seasonable in the 
time of its appearance. The pre- 
sent is, it is true, a reading age, 
and the subject of this memoir was 
passionately fond of books, but he 
exhibited a grasp of mind that 
could never have been acquired 
but by cultivating a more bold 
and elevated literature than that 
which prevails in the present day. 
Works which required the stretch 
of his powers were never ex- 
changed by him for those the sense 
of which lies upon the surface, 
Instead of studying divinity in the 
sentimentalities of some religious 
novel, or in such works as the 
** Records of a Good Man’s Life,” 
he sat at the feet of Owen, and 
Charnock, and Boston, and Pre- 
sident Edwards. Had we more 
of this, we should have less fa- 
naticism, less of ‘* tossing to and 
fro by every wind of doctrine,” 
and certainly we should never have 
seen, from the regions of the 
North, such a torrent of all that 
is wild and monstrous in religious 
sentiment poured, like the contents 
ofan eighth vial, upon the churches 
in England. We earnestly beg 
the attention of the deacons and 
other members of our churches 
to the following specimen of the 
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mental discipline to which Dr. Mo- 
rison’s father voluntarily subjected 
his mind. Many men have all the 
means of knowledge, but what au 
immeasurable distance between 
those who have the same means! 


* About this interesting period he be- 
came acquainted with the famous writings 
of President Edwards, and more par- 
ticularly with his incomparable Treatise 
on the Freedom of the Will. This was 
the very book which such a mind as my 
father’s required to compose its endless 
perplexities; and, happily, he had just 
arrived at that patticular stage of feel- 
ing which prepared him to examine me- 
taphysical theology in the temper of de- 
votion. Every chapter was read with 
care ; every argument was pondered till 
it was understood ; mountaiuous difficul- 
ties vanished at the magic touch of the 
prince of modern divines; and a spirit, 
deeply agitated, and depressed, found 
rest in that scheme of doctrine which 
traces the salvation of a sinner, in the 
most absolute sense of the term, to the 
electing love of God, while it regards the 
rain and misery of the impenitent’as the 
legitimate fruit of their own voluntary 
transgression. 

**T am sure I do not assert too much 
when I say, that my father was perfectly 
master of President Edwards’ entire theo- 
ry; and that he well knew how to render his 
powerful defence of trath available to the 
relief of others who had trod the same 
thorny path with himself. His admiration 
of that great man was such, that the very 
mention of his name called up mental 
associations of the most pleasurable kind, 
and tended always to exalt his concep- 
tions of the Great Creator who could 
form and endow a being of such extraor- 
dinary powers.” 


It was thus that piety, extensive 
information, and weightof character, 
formed ‘ the three-fold cord’ which 
bound Jobn Morison to the Church 
of Christ, and the Church to him. 
There was another point which 
tended greatly to this, and which 
we think his son has rather too 
sparingly touched: it was his most 
exact punctuality in going ‘ up to 
the temple af the hour of prayer.’ 
It was our happiness to be at Mill- 
seat for several months in the sum- 
mer of 1830, and to assist in forming 
the church ofwhich his younger son 
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is now the beloved pastor, We 
held prayer-meetings every week in 
different parts of the cirenmjacent 
country. Into one of these, just as 
we were about to commence the 
service, the subject of these notices 
entered, apparently breathless and 
exhausted. At the close of the 
meeting we inquired the cause. He 
had been from home, a distance of 
nine miles, and on his return, fear- 
ing he should be too late for the 
meeting, and having to pass along 
one of those prodigious ravines, in 
Scotland called glens, where beauty 
and horror seem to struggle for the 
mastery, as soon as he entered the 
glen, and was concealed from every 
human eye, he, at the age of 76, 
commenced running, and ran for 
nearly a mile. This may seem a 
small circumstance, but it is the 
manifestation of a great principle. 
His feet were swift to run in the 
ways of God's commandments, 
He could not bear that the minister 
should be discouraged by his ab- 
sence, or that the spirit of his fel- 
low worshippers should be damped 
by distracting impressions made on 
the bodily senses by the entrance 
of another in the midst of some so- 
lemn approach to God. 

John Morison was no bigot, no 
sectary. He never imagined 
that the sword of the Spirit, 
before it could pierce the heart of 
a sinner lying in wickedness, must 
necessarily be consecrated either by 
an establishment, or a separate or 
associated dissent. And yet almost 
the only opposition he ever met 
with from his fellow-creatures was 
from certain bigotted supporters of 
things as they were. He was op- 
posed in the establishment of Sun- 
day Schools, and in other exertions 
of asimilar kind. To this opposi- 
tion we are indebted for woetiihing 
compositions from bis pen, in the 
form of satirical sermons against 
clerical bigotry, of which we have 
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only to regret that they were never 

ublished before, as they might 
have tended not a little to destroy 
the hydra of religious intolerance 
which is still among us, though lin- 
gering out the remains of a dying 
existence, and displaying those gal- 
vanic starts, and throes, and heav- 
ings, which indicate approaching 
dissolution, 

Of the two Funeral Sermons, by 
his sons, appended to the volume, 
it is not necessary, even had we 
left ourselves room, to say much, 
The Doctor's talents, as a preacher, 
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are known and approved, while in 
this discourse there is added to his 
usual fervour, a still deeper feeling, 
which the occasion could not fail 
to call forth; at the same time, his 
brother’s sermon is worthy of the 


juxta-position in which it stands. 


This little volume will, we con- 
fidently trust, remain an affecting 
monument, sacred not less to the 
memory of a very noble class of pa- 
triarchal peasantry, long the boast of 
Scotland, than to one qualified to 
hold a distinguished position even 
among them. 
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The Necessity and Efficacy of the Atone- 
ment of Christ. By Barzillai Quaife. 
Seeleys, London. 18mo. pp. 148. 

Tats small volume is superior to the 
work of the same pious author, noticed 
in our Magazine for July, p. 438. It 
rises above it both in style and argu- 
mentative closeness. The reader will 
find, indeed, in the former much to 
commend, and much from which be- 
nefit may be derived ; but he will meet 
in this volume with not a little that 
will interest and please, and with many 
passages which he will be compelled 
to admire. The title-page indicates 
very clearly the writer's design. The 
former part of this work is occupied 
with the necessity, the latter with the 
efficacy of the atonement. - In illus- 
trating the necessity of the atonement, 
our author, after a few introductory 
remarks, confines himself to the follow- 
ing topics. 

1. The general necessity of some 
superhuman ener itt, 2. The actual 
condition of mankind. 3. The scrip- 
tural testimony to the necessity of the 
atonement of Christ, 'The plain, prac- 
tical, and decidedly scriptural manner 
in which the second and third sections 
are penned, compensate for what some 
would be disposed to regard as the too 
great abstruseness of the first. An ap- 
peal to obvious facts, and to scriptural 
statements, will always be more con- 





vincing in a train of religious argu- 
mentation, than the most acute abstract 
reasoning. The latter will apply onl 
in some few cases; and even in such 
instances it can be understood only by 
a few, while the former are never out 
of place, and the conclusions grounded 
on them are level to the capacity of 
all. The conclusion of this division of 
the work is well written. 


“ The Scriptures then, we maintain, 
not only establish the general necessity of 
an atonement, but they clearly show what 
inherent qualities in the victim were ne- 
cessary to render the atonement actually 
offered available. They show that its 
worth must exceed the number of human 
transgressions, must cover the incalcula- 
ble aggravations of human guilt, and 
must, by being coequal with the attributes 
of the Deity, render any new exhibition 
of divine vengeance (justice) against 
those who have fled to it for refuge, im- 
possible. It was indeed, in one sense, 
the will of God that ordained this neces- 
sity, since we cannot separate the moral 
law of the universe, the moral * fitness of 
things,’ from the idea of that will. But 
this consideration absolutely precludes 
the propriety of supposing, that the me- 
dinm of salvation could have been other 
than that which was actually ordained. 
All the ways of God are judgment, In 
effecting a moral purpose, all means are 
not, as in physical operations, alike even 
tohim. Every such purpose is the result 
of his own holiness, and whatever means 
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he actively employs in reference to it, 
must also be of a holy character.---- 
Whatever he does must be absolutely the 
best that could be done, in reference to 
the particular case contemplated. - - --If 
this remark be true in general, how much 
more, with respect to a purpose of such 
unspeakable importance as the vindication 
of the eternal law, and the redemption of 
a world from sin and misery! It is not to 
be conceived, that the cost would have 
been incurred, had \the means been in- 
different.: God would not have ‘so 
loved the world as to give his only be- 
gotten Son’ for it, if a less expensive re- 
demption could have been effectual.”— 
pp. 73, 74. 

In the second portion of the volume, 
on the efficacy of the atonement, the 
author discusses the following topics. 
1. The reality and completeness of the 
Atonement. 2. The nature of the di- 
rect benefit conferred by the death of 
Christ. 3. The application of the 
Atonement to human experience. To 
these are added some concluding re- 
marks. We have been particularly 
pleased with the third section. * The 
application of the atonement, and the 
method by which it is rendered effec- 
tual in the case of any given individual, 
are the points brought under conside- 
ration. We select the following as 
a specimen of the writer’s style. 

*¢ That the doctrine of the atonement 
is the great instrument in this moral re- 
novation, is strikingly evident, both from 
the nature of the case, and from the 
abundant testimony of the divine word. 
How can a doctrine be useful to any one, 
if it touch not his feelings? and how can 
it touch them, without coming in power- 
fal contact with his interests? How 
could the introduction of a mere indiffe- 
rent truth, or one not necessarily affect- 
ing him, secure the due result? Man 
has wandered far from God, and the 
whole system of moral precepts, were he 
externally observant of them to the very 
letter, while in spirit unbumbled, would 
lead him farther away. We cannot come 
to God by means not instituted for that 
purpose: and assuredly the moral law, 
as such, was instituted merely to bless 
the perfect, and to condemn the wicked. 
It can have no restorative effect. The 
idea, then, of evangelizing a le, or of 
converting a soul to God, by the mere 
introduction of moral precepts, is an ab- 
surdity. This is not, cannot be their use. 
The atonement, its deep necessity for the 
misery of man, its glorious completeness 
in itself, and its fitness to be the medium 
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of joyful access to the Father of mercies ; 
these doctrines, believed and felt, destroy 
the whole root of pride, canse sin to be 
duly abhorred, and plant in the bosom a 
germ of peace and holy love, which can- 
not fail to result in the experience of true 
and ever growing sanctification. 

The application of a falsely so called 
candour to a question like this, cannot 
end but in miserable self- deceit and ruin. 
If the atonement be the only remedy 
which God has provided, what human 
opinion can answer its pu ? Where 
he requires us to be peremptory with our- 
selves, or with others, we must be so, or 
perish and destroy; liberality has little to 
do with the question, what has God said ? If 
theBible be express,who shall dare to qua- 
lify or contradict it? Questions, not regard- 
ing our restoration to holiness, may be dis- 

uted with comparative indifference; but 

ere is one, the very disputing of which 
implies a heart not evangelically humbled, 
a soul not prepared to meet God in utter 
self-abasement. He that dares to imagine 
that the atonement is not the first thing 
in Christianity, will find his own preferred 
schemes, before the last tribunal, a sub- 
stitute of wretched folly in its stead.” 

We will only, in conclusion, add 
that this small volume will amply re- 
pay au attentive and repeated perusal, 
and we hope and pray that it may 
effect all the good which its author de- 
sires. 





Christian Self- Dedication and “ Depar- 
ture.” A Discourse, occasioned by the 
Death of the Rev. Joseph Hughes, A. M. 
one of the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, delivered to his 
Congregationat Battersea. ByJohn Shep- 
pard, Author of “* Thoughts on Private 
Devotion,” &c. London: Holdsworth and 
Ball. 1833. : 

Mr. SHEPPARD introduces this 
Sermon with a short preface of apolo- 
gy- Such an introduction, however, 
was by no means necessary. The Ser- 
mon itself is not only strikingly im- 
ey ty but it is additionally valaa- 

le, as containing, towards the close, 
some deeply interesting accounts of the 
aceful happy end of that most excel- 
ent man, whose death elicited it. Our 
readers will be gratified with the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

“In bringing this slight delineation to 
a close, I would observe, that such a‘ good 
warfare,’ and such a ‘course,’ even with 
all the toils and hardness which it involves, 
yet tends to make life dear. ‘ Godliness,’ 
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and not listlessness nor selfishness, ‘ hath 
the promise even of the life that now is,’ 
To possess ‘ gifts,’ and rightly to improve 
them ; to ‘ be instant in good works,’ ‘ to 
do good and to communicate,’ is the hap- 
piest course; to serve God and one’s ge- 
neration is the way of pleasantness ; to 
serve from love is the true freedom. 
And therefore, my friends, even in declin- 
ing years, there may be a wish, in such a 
Christian, ‘for many days, that he may 
see ;—good for others, and (as the 
effect though not as the incitement) good 
for himself, There will be, as we have said, 
peculiar motives for wishing to stay ; yet 
these may be combined, and assuredly 
will be so at length, with a ‘ readiness,’ if 
not, desire’ to go. So it was, my brethren, 
with your departed pastor. He loved life, 
for he loved the duties and the toils of life. 
Herejoiced toserve ‘ the Lord who bought 
him,’ and his fellow-immortals ransom- 
ed the same ‘precious blood.’ He 
could say, with far more truth than the 
poetic heathen, ‘ Labour is itself a plea- 
sure.’ And therefore when first the ob- 
scure summons of death appeared, it was 
not readily interpreted, nor then wholly 
welcome. He would fain have done some- 
thing more for a dark and self-deluding 
world. He, had his deep affections also. 
The ties of kindred, those so long chie- 
rished, and the mew and secondary pa- 
rental ties (in the love of children’s chil- 
dren), were twined about his heart. His 
susceptibility, also, peculiarly shrank 
from the sharp pain which art inflicts to 
heal; yet when this became needful, he 
bore it with resigned fortitude; and when 
the announcement of approaching mor- 
tality was distinct and unequivocal, he 
was at once ‘ ready to be offered ;’ 
when he knew and felt that the time of 
his ‘departure’ was indeed ‘ at hand,’ 
he was possessed with a strong and ear- 
nest ‘desire to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is incomparably better.’ 
This desire was expressed (as I learn 
from the record of a pious friend, who 
loved his graces and watched by his 
death-bed), in close combination with a 
deep humility. On that occasion, when 
he had said, ‘ Pray that an abundant en- 
trance may be administered into glory,’ 
the writer replied, ‘ We are sure, dear 
Sir, you will have an abundant entrance, 
but. the churches all pray for your res- 
toration to health; we cannot spare you 
from earth yet.” On which he rejoined, 
* Do not be sure on the ground of merit ; 
never for a moment connect such an idea 
with any unwortlyy services of mine. 
When I am with Christ, I would come 
again to , and tell you how much 
better it is to be with Christ; but this 


cannot be.’ At another time he said to 
the same friend, ‘ Oh, that precious 
blood ;’ then after a short pause, and 
gor with much feeling, he added, 
*I have no wish, No wish; to be re- 
stored to greater usefulness would be 
indeed a blessing; but to be beyond the 
reach of transgression, never to liave a 
cloud pass over the mind—to be filled 
with the fulness (he again repeated )—to 
be filled with the fulness of God: think 
what those words contain.’ Nor were 
his best earthly affections quenched or 
obliterated, as some would unnaturally 
have them be, in the transcendent hope 
of being with his Saviour and his God. 
When his son had read to him some pas- 
sages of the invaluable Howe, he quoted 
a simile of that great man, whom he 
termed a kindred spirit with Hall, * on 
the key being turned to admit the soul 
into Paradise,’ and then added, with an 
inexpressible look of anxiety and tender- 
ness. * O, to meet children and grand- 
children there.’ '’— pp. 28, 29. 





A hrief Memoir of the Rev. R. Davis; 
Walworth ; with a Sketch of the Ser- 
mon delivered on occasion of his death, 
by the Rev. F. A. Cox, LL D.; with 
Selections from the MSS. of the De- 
ceased, by his Son, Rev. John Davis, 
Wightman, Paternoster Row, 12mo. 
pp. 274. 





Christian Melodies. No. 2. Garden. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 24mo. pp.74: 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS, 


The Commentaries of John Calvin on the Epis- 
tle to the Romans. To which is prefixed his Life, 
byTheodore Beza. Translated by F. Sibson, A.B, 
Trinity College, Dublin. In I2mo. 

The Child’s Catechism, or a Brief Summary of 
Scripture Truth, for the Use of Children. By the 
Rev. J. Burnet, of Camberwell. 3d edition. 

In the press, and expected to be published in 
January next, A Pocket Expositor of the New 
Testament, in one thin volume. By Thomas 
Keyworth. 

In the press, an English Edition of Letters on 
the Divinity of Christ. By Professor Stuart, of 
America. 

Jonathan Edwards.—The only complete edition 
of the works of this celebrated Divine are now 
being printed by Messrs. Childs, and will shortly 
be pablished in two vols. royal 8vo. with an In- 
troductory Essay ov his Genius and Writings. 
By Henry Rogers. This edition will contain not 
only # great variety of pieces wever before pab- 
lished in any English editiqn, but several not even 
included in the best American edition, Aiso a 
Life, and a highly-finished Portrait, engraved 
from an original pictare in the possession of his 
family. 

Fanaticieom. By the anthor of “ Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm.” Sve, 
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LETTER OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
THE UNITED STATES, TO THE CON- 
GREGATIONAL UNION. 


To the Editors,—-The following ex- 
tracts from an interesting letter ud- 
dressed to the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, by order of the 
General Assembly ofthe Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of Ame- 
rica, may prove gratifying to many of 
your readers, and assist them in form- 
ing some estimate of the state of re- 
ligion in that country. 

The letter is dated August 20th, 
1833, and contains a reply to the let- 
ter of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, of June 4th, 
1833, which was forwarded with the 
minutes of the Third General Meeting. 

The spirit manifested throughout is 
most refreshing, distinguished by fer- 
vent brotherly love, ardent prayer for 
the welfare and enlargement of the 
British churches, and sincere sympa- 
thy in all their joys and sorrows. We 
are, Gentlemen, yours, kc. 


Joun BLACKBURN, 

Ww. Sterne Parmer, ; Secretaries. 
Josnua WILson, 5 
Congregational Library, Oct. 11, 1833. 


** Rev. and dear Brethren, 

“The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America acknowledge with 
much pleasure the receipt of your 
fraternal communication. It is our 
privilege to recognize and cherish each 
other as one in Christ Jesus, and 
brethren of the common salvation, al- 
though divided by distance and our 
distinctive peculiarities. 

“Your communication presents to 
us an additional inducement, for the 
sake of our friends and brethren, to be 
more fervent in spirit, active in duty, 
and earnest in supplication to the 
throne of grace, that Zion in the 
midst of us may arise and shine more 
resplendently, and that our brethren, 
ngases 9 what God has wrought, 
may, with a holier zeal, outstrip us in 
the race of glory, honour, and im- 


mortality, and gather for our mutual 
Lord a richer harvest of praise. 

‘* It is our privilege to record the 
loving kindness of the Lord to his 
church in our beloved country. Re- 
vivals of religion, with which we have 
heretofore been so highly favoured, 
still are known in our churches; and 
while doubtless there are, through the 
subtilty and malice of the great ene- 
my of God and his church, many 
counterfeits of the true work, yet there 
is abundant evidence in the holy 
walk and conversation of the converts, 
that the work is the Lord’s, and that 
his arm is not shortened that it can- 
not save, nor his ear heavy that it 
cannot hear. 

‘Well assured that you will re- 
joice with us in the happy necessity 
that we should lengthen our cords 
and strengthen our stakes, we take 
pleasure in stating to you that this 
General Assembly embraces within 
its bounds 22 Synods, 111 Presby- 
teries, 1855 bishops, besides 215 li- 
censed preachers, 2500 churches, and 
233,580 communicants. 

** We have appointed our beloved 
brethren, the Rev, Thomas M‘Auley, 
D.D. LL. D., and in case of his failure, 
the Rev. Robert M‘Carter, D.D. and 
the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, D.D., and 
in case of his failure, the Rev. Ezra 
Fisk, D.D., to attend as our delegates 
at your annual meeting in May, 1834, 
and present to you our affectionate re- 
gards, and our ardent desires that the 
word of the Lord may have among you 
free course and be glorified. They 
will inform you more particularly of 
the state and prospects of the church 
in this land,” 

That our readers may see at one 
glance the increase among these 
churches during the past year, we 
subjoin the following comparative 
statement of the above with the mi- 
nutes of their General Assembly for 
1832. 


1832. 1833. 

1730 Ministers .... 1855 Increase 125 
205 Licentiates.... QE ceeeseee 10 
2381 Charches...... | ere ng 


250 
217,348 Communicants., 233,580 ...+....16,232 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT OF THE CON- 
GREGATIONAL LIBRARY, LONDON, 


The friends of this important esta- 
blishment will learn with satisfaction, 
‘that arrangements are now in pro- 
gress to render its literary department 
available to public benefit. 

Mr. Charles Nice Davis, late of 
Hereford, whose oriental learning and 
extensive acquaintance with the his- 
tory and writings of the Nonconform- 
ists are well known to many of our 
readers, has, we are happy to say, 
accepted the office of Librarian, and 
will proceed, without delay, to pre- 
pare a catalogue of the books already 
presented, amounting to more than 
4000 volumes; and it is anticipated 
that the library will be ready for public 
use before the new year. 

Gentlemen who intend to present 
books to the Institution are earnestly 
requested, therefore, to send them as 
early as possible, that their donations 
may be inserted in the catalogue. 
When the importance of a public 
library, to the interests of the Congre- 
gational body in particular, and to the 
cause of evangelical truth in general, 
is considered, we are confident that 
this appeal will be felt as an impera- 
tive call to the friends of religion to 
aid, by every means in their power, 
the exertions of the Committee, whose 
great object is to mature an insti- 
tution suitable to the growing respec- 
tability of the denomination, and to 
impart to it a character which may 
direct, extend, and consolidate the 
influence of Congregationalism in its 
relation to the best interests of socie- 
ty. The terms of admission and other 
particulars will be announced in our 
next month’s Number. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPENDENT 
CHAPEL, OXFORD. 


On October 2d, the anniversary of 
the Independent Chapel, Oxford, was 
held, when three impressive and ap- 
propriate sermons were preached ; 
that in the morning by the Rev. An- 
drew Reed, of London; that in the 
afternoon by the Rev. W. Roberts, of 
Odiham, and in the evening by the 
Rev. J. Sherman, of Reading. Nine 
other ministers of different denomi- 
nations of Christians were present, 
and mingled their prayers with those 
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of the numerous and respectable con- 
gregations that assembled on the occa- 
sion. 

The prospects of this interesting 
and rising cause are truly encou- 
raging ; and while the friends who are 
more immediately connected with it 
are grateful to the Father of mercies 
for all the goodness that he has 
caused to pass before them, they ear- 
nestly solicit an interest in the prayers 
of all God’s people that this “little 
one may become a thousand.” 


CASE OF MARSHFIELD CHAPEL. 


Among the many privileges with 
which it has pleased God to favour us, 
as a nation, that of an equal distribu- 
tion of justice among classes of diffe- 
rent denominations is not the least; 
but it is still certain, though much to 
be lamented, that acts of injustice 
are committed, not only by man against 
man, but by body against body; and 
owing to some reasons, which render 
it not desirable to appeal to the proper 
tribunal of our cpuntry for relief, re- 
main unredressed. Among various 
bodies, particularly Congregational 
Dissenters, a dislike to litigation or 
law-suits, is frequently the cause of 
much loss; among many the want of 
means, among others the loss of deeds, 
prevent their obtaining that justice 
which is the right of every English- 
man. Under all these disadvantages 
the Independent Dissenters of Marsh- 
field would desire to lay the simple 
statement of their case before those 
who will judge their cause with equa- 
nimity and justice, and appeal to all 
who feel the call made upon them, to 
investigate their case, and render them 
such advice and assistance as may 
enable them to recover those rights 
which have been so long unjustly with- 
held from them. 

The chapel which was built for their 
use, and endowed with a glebe and 
property to about thirty or forty 
pounds per annum, has been held by 
the Unitarians, which they obtained 
possession of in the following man- 
ner:—The first public notice we find 
of the Independents of Marshfield, 
(though, no doubt, there has been an 
early church there,) was during the 
reign of Charles the Second, when an 
eminent godly minister was taken from 
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the pulpit, and incarcerated in Glou- 
cester gaol, where he suffered many 
afflictions, and after paying a fine of 
twenty pounds to the king, and the 
same amount in prison fees, he was 
released, and again commenced his 
labours at Marshfield, among his peo- 
ple, at a private house, as appears 
from the magistrate’s licence, dated 
August 8th, 1699, allowing them to 
worship God in the House of Charles 
Rudder, of the Independent or Pres- 
byterian’persuasion. He continued his 
labours till uear the close of his life, 
which terminated in June, 1713. Af- 
ter his decease, various ministers 
officiated until the year 1752, when 
the present commodious chapel was 
built, and endowed with certain gifts 
and legacies. The lease, release, and 
trust deed declare as follows : —‘‘ That 
the chapel was erected for the use of 
the Independents or Presbyterians, 
that ten trustees should be appointed 
from age to age, who shall manage the 
affairs of the society, and keep a pro- 
per book of account, rules, and so 
forth, which shall be binding upon the 
minister and trustees. That when 
death, refusal to act, or removal be- 
yond five miles from Marshfield, shall 
take away five of the said trustees, 
then the remaining trustees shall, with 
the minister, choose five persons from 
among the congregation to supply the 
deficiency.” In the course of a few 
years, after the erection of the chapel, 
the mintster, and several of the con- 
gregation entertained the Arian doc- 
trines concerning the person of Christ, 
and since the year 1791, when the last 
legal or recognized trust deed was 
executed, the doctrines of Socinus or 
Unitarianism, have been the subject of 
the public ministry in the place, which 
cansed a division among the people, 
when the orthodox party withdrew, 
and formed a distinct society and com- 
munion, which has existed until the 
present day. 

The Independents at Marshfield 
have always considered this property 
as their legal right for the following 
reasons :—Ist. The chapel was built 
and endowed for the Independents or 
Presbyterians, and they have changed 
neither doctrines nor name from their 
establishment, while those who hold 
the chapel style themselves, in their 

N.S, NO, 107. 
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public notices and other documents, 
Unitarians. 2d. Although the Uni- 
tarians hold the form of church go- 
vernment, called Independents, the 
term, at the time the place was 
built, always implied those doctrines 
called Calvinistic, as well as the form 
of church government, called Inde- 
pendent, unless specifically noticed in 
their denomination. 3d. It is stated, 
in some of the writings, that the doors 
shall not be closed six weeks together, 
under certain penalties, which rule 
has been most flagrantly violated, by 
the place not having been opened for 
public worship six months together, 
year after year. 4th. It is stated in 
the deeds, that there shall be ten 
trustees chosen from among the Dis- 
senters in Marshfield, who shall never 
be less in number than five, when they 
were to be filled up from among the 
congregation ; and if any n re- 
moved five miles from Marshfield, 
their trust was virtually resigned, as 
no person living at a greater distance 
could be considered a trustee. 

This is also violated, as some of the 
trustees reside in Bristol, a distance 
of twelve miles, and one in Bath, a 
distance of eight miles; in fact it 
would be impossible to take ten trus- 
tees of the Unitarian tenets from the 
place, as the number eligible, (in- 
cluding females, some of whom are 
enrolled as trustees,) is not more 
than six or eight. In the year 1819, 
Mr. Bourne, the former pastor of the 
Independent Church at Marshfield, sent 
round a circular, stating their claims, 
and proposing that seven new trustees 
should be immediately chosen from 
among the Dissenters residing there, 
bearing the names of Independents or 
Presbyterians, without any reference 
to doctrine, and that the whole body 
should assemble at the old chapel, and 
choose a minister, the question to be 
decided by the majority, which con- 
ciliatory proposal was not assented to 
or noticed. 

This plain statement of their case, 
joined with the conviction, that the 
doctrines which have always been the 
glory and boast of the Independent 
Church, were held by their fathers, 
who built the place (as is evident from 
the manuscript sermons of Mr. Seal 
and others who laboured re in word 

4) 
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and doctrine ; moreover the circum- 
stance of the change is remembered by 
some now living, though many of them 
are fallen asleep), they desire to 
place before the public, earnestly aud 
affectionately conjuring all who feel an 
interest in the cause not only of truth 
and justice, but the propagation of the 
Gospel, to stand on their side. The 
Chapel they at present rent is not so 
large as required, and very inconve- 
niently situated, wherein they have a 
SuadaySchool, from 90 to 100 children, 
and 20 zealous teachers, which they 
ean hardly accommodate, while the 
dissemination of truth has been with- 
held in the original chapel for a long 
time past. The Unitarians have lately 
had preaching in the place once a fort- 
night, and a sehool at which five or 
six children attend, and from eight to 
twelve persons as hearers. The Inde- 
pendents, avoiding litigation, have 
made offers torent or purchase the 
chapel, rather desiring to obtain their 
ight in Christian peace, than in a way 
of law; but though they have so long 
laiw supine, they not the less feel their 
injuries and the manner in which all 
offers have been treated. To their 
case they not only invite the orthodox 
party, but they make bold to appeal to 
those of the opposite persuasion, being 
fully pects that among them are 
men who hold fast their profession, 
and would scorn an act of injustice, 
though committed by a brother; and 
they beg to remind them, that by the 
choice of trustees out of Marshfield, 
it is rendered an act of the body and 
not a single act of a few isolated indi- 
viduals inthe place. They confidently 
appeal to them, kuowing that they will 
shrink from eountenancing an act di- 
rectly against truth and justice; and 
however men may differ, justice be- 
tween man and man, is a duty not to be 
forgotten; and it cannot be justice to 
take the. property. of others. in order to 
propagate our own seutiments. 

But in appealing to the Congrega- 
tional Churches and Ministers, they 
confidently feel themselvesapproaching 
those who are in the bonds of affection 
and brotherhood, and are convinced 
that this their appeal to their interest 
will not be made in vain; as when one 
member suffers, the whole body suf- 
fers. If among them could be found 





any who will examine the case, and ar. 
bitrate the same with the opposite par- 
ty, or at | meaus in justice and love 
that could be adopted, to the regain- 
ing of their rights, it would be more 
desirable than calling in the strong arm 
of the law; but if not, the aid of every 
friend of honesty is humbly requested. 

They also desire to lay their own 
case before the public and the mem- 
bers of the Establishment (as several 
highly respectable clergymen, have 
freely expressed their sentiments on 
the injustice of this case), and are per- 
suaded that an appeal for right to take 
place cannot be made in vain. 

We, the undersigned Ministers of the 
Gospel, and Laymen, beg most ear- 
nestly to recommend this case to the 
attention and interest of every lover of 
truth and justice. 

(Signed) John Owen, Bath. 
William Jay, Bath, 
. J. E. Good, Bristol. 
John Davis, Bristol. 
Wm. Lucy, Bristol. 
Josiah J. Richards, Bath. 
Shem Evans, Bath. 
John Wilkins, Bath. 
John Brown, Merchant, 
Wareham. 
James Brown, Old Meet- 
ing, Wareham. 





NEW CHAPEL OPENED. 


On Thursday, June 6, a ‘new Inde- 
pendent Chapel was opened at Ciren- 
cester, Gloucestershire. The cause 
with which it is connected was com- 
menced by the Rev. Jerome Clapp, 
about three years ago, and such 
been his suecess, that under the Di- 
vine blessing, he has not only col- 
lected a respectable congregation, and 
founded a Christian ehurch, but ex- 
cited towards their interest the kind 
liberality of even several members of 
the Church of England, especially of 
the Right Hon. Earl Bathurst, who 
granted a very eligible piece of 
ground, for the erection of a commo- 
dious chapel 44 feet by 50. 

The interesting services of the day 
were conducted by the Rev. Mr. Jay, 
of Bath; the Rev. Mr. Burder, of 
Stroud; and the Rev. Mr. Leifchild, 
of London, assisted by the Rev. 
Megsrs. Edkins, Tozer, Larter, Slater, 
&e. The chapel is built in the Tuscan 
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order, and presents a ving neat free- 
stone frontage, supported by columns 
‘on an elevation of nine steps from the 
road. The interior is arranged in a 
peculiar style, which, without incur- 
ring additional expense, adds very 
much to its beauty. It is princi- 
pally lighted by a sky-light in the 
centre of a dome-shaped iron roof, 
40 feet in diameter. The organ, 
though placed upon the ground- 
floor, is yet above the congregation, 
on account of the seats rising above 
each other to the extremity of the 
building. It is worthy of remark, 
that Cirencester, with nearly 7000 
inhabitants, has but one parish church, 
in which, till within the last few 
months, they had, through the greater 
part of the year, but one sermon on 
the Sabbath, It is scarcely worthy of 
notice, but we are sorry that Lord 
Bathurst should have been aspersed 
by some anonymous Church of Eng- 
land writer, for thus lending his sanc- 
tion to the diffusion of the Gospel. 
The debt remaining on the chapel is 
about £300. 





OPENING OF COWARD COLLEGE, LON- 
DON, REMOVED FROM WYMONDLEY, 
HERTS. 


The trustees of this richly endowed 
Institution, for the literary and re- 
ligious education of young men inten- 
ded for the work of the Christian 
ministry, having determined some 
months since to remove from W ymeee 
ley to the vicinity of the London 
University, in order that the students 
mah participate in a larger portion 
of literary advantages ; suitable pre- 
mises were secured near Torrington- 
square; and, having undergone all 
the necessary alterations, they were 
opened in due form on Thursday last, 
A very respectable company, including 
the tutors of Homerton, Highbury, 
Hackney, and Stepney Colleges, 
principal Dissenting ministers of Lon- 
don and its vicinity, together with a 
number of distinguished laymen, 
and several ladies, assembled in a 
large room neatly fitted up as a domes- 
tic ¢ 1, having the academical 
pulpit of the late Dr. Doddridge placed 
at its head. 

The Rev. T. Russell, A.M., one of 
the trustees, having given out the 
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hymn by Dr. Doddridge, beginning, 
‘* Shine on our souls, eternal God,” 


proceeded to read four suitable por- 
tions of Scripture, and to implore the 
Divine blessing in prayer. A hymn 
was then given out by the Rev. T. 
Binney, after which the Rev. Dr. 
Humphreys, another of the trustees, 
commended the Institution, and all 
connected with it, to the protection of 
the Great Head of the Church. The 
praises of God were again sung ; and 
the Rev. Dr. Collyer delivered an 
address, founded upon Colossians 
iv. 17, “Say to Archippus, Take 
heed to the minis which thot 
hast received in the Lord that thot 
fulfil it ;’’. which words, he said, led to 
the consideration of three things—the 
ministry—the appointment—and the 
duty. Having illustrated and en- 
forced these points at considerable 
length, and in a very impressive man- 
ner, beseeching all to take the prin- 
ciples laid down to their own cases— 
the minister to his. pulpit—the hearer 
to his retirement—the tutor to his 
lecture room—and the student to his 
closet—he concluded by observing that 
those principles were in especial har- 
mony and accordance with theintentions 
of the founder of that Institution. That 
gentleman evidently wished to furnish 
a learned ministry; he intended the 
College to supply the deficiency which 
prevailed in consequence of so many 
young men of talent and piety not 

ing able to obtain the advantages of 
the two national Universities. He 
evidently designed also to furnish a 
Dissenting ministry ; and devoted his 
large property to the promotion of 
the benefit of Protestant Dissenters. 
He disigned, further, to furnish an 
orthodox ministry. He enjoined it 
on all his lecturers to preach Christ 
direct: and he manifested the same 
laudable anxiety for the glory of 
Christ and the spread of his salvation, 
in his choice of tutors for the conduct 
of the affairs of the College ; of those 


tutors, Dr. D idge, in whose aca- 
demical pulpit he (Dr. Collyer) then 
stood, was, the first. ' same pre- 


caution was taken in the appointment 

of trustees, one of the first of whom 

was the celebrated Dr. Isaac Watts. 

It was, Dr. C, continued. the desire, 

no less than the duty of the prescat 
4x 2 
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trustees to give: full and entire ef- 
fect to the wishes of Mr. Coward. 
They had judged that they could do so 
to a greater extent by removing the 
Institution from Wymondley to the 
metropolis ; and, without effecting the 
least change in the religious principles 
to be taught, they considered that they 
should thus be able, as to literary ac- 
quirements, to supply to the students 
all the advantages of a University 
education. The work for which they 
aimed to prepare the pupils was most 
important. All other works were but 
for a time ; but the preaching of Jesus 
and him crucified, was calculated to 
produce effects which would last 
through eternity. The cause in which 
they were engaged was an immortal 
cause ; it was that to which the Insti- 
tution was consecrated in all its prin- 
ciples, purposes, pursuits and labours. 
Another hymn was then sung, and 
the Rev. T. Morell, the President of 
the College, concluded with prayer. 
About one hundred ministers, gen- 
tlemen, and ladies, then retired to an 
adjoining room, and partook of re- 
freshments, which had been provided 
for them by the trustees. Several 
were delivered by —— Gib- 
son, Esq., the Rev. Drs. Collyer, 
Bennett, and Smith, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Morell and Binney. 


ORDINATIONS, &c. 

On Wednesday, the 22d of May, 
1833, the Rev. R. Calvert, late of 
Airedale College, was ordained to the 
pastoral office over the Congregational 
church assembling in Ebenezer Chapel, 
Upper-Mill, Saddleworth. The so- 
Jemnities of the day were commenced 
by the Rev. J. Holroyd, of Deptford, 
with reading the Scriptures and 
prayer. The Rev. J. Sutcliffe, of 
Ashton-under-line, delivered the in- 
troductory discourse, proposed the 
usual questions, and received the 
confession of faith. The Rev. J. 
Adamson, of Charlesworth, offered 
up the ordination prayer; the Rev. 
J. Calvert (brother of the newly or- 
dained minister), of Morley, gave the 
ae! 2 from Joshua i. 9; the Rev. 
R. W. Hamilton, of Leeds, addressed 
the church and co tion from 
1 Thess. iii. 8; and the Rev. J. 
Cockin, of Holmfirth, concluded with 
prayer. 
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In the oraning, ater reading and 
rayer by the Rev. J. Preston, of 
issenden, the Rev. J.Griffin, of Man- 

chester, preached from Psalm lxxxix. 
15; and the Rev. — Jordan, of Old- 
ham, concluded with prayer. The 
chapel (which will accommodate up- 
wards of 600 people) was crowded, 
and the services solemn and deeply in- 
teresting. 

On Wedvesday, August 7th, the 
Rev. Thomas Atkin was ordained 
pastor over the church assembling 
for worship in St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Wigan, formerly under the care of 
the late Rev. Alexander Steith. 

The Rev. W. R. Dawes, F.R.A.S., 
of Ormskirk, commenced the services 
by reading portions of the Scriptures 
and prayer. The Rev. Jobn Keith, 
of Bethesda Chapel, Liverpool, deli- 
vered the introductory discourse. 

The Revs William Alexander, of 
Church Town, asked the usual ques- 
tions, and offered up the ordination 
prayer; the Rev. Thomas Raffles, 
LL.D. D.D., gave the charge; . the 
Rev. William Jones, of Bolton, ad- 
dressed the» people; and the Rev. 
D. A. Jones, of Charles, concluded 
with prayer. 

On Tuesday, August 20th, the Rev. 
W. Skinner was ordained pastor of 
the newly formed Congregational 
Church, at Weston Sussex Mere, 
Somersetshire. The Rev. T. Martin, 
of Painswick, introduced the service ; 
The Rev. J. Davies, of Bristol T'a- 
bernacle, delivered a most judicious 
and candid discourse on the principle 
of a scriptural church; the Rev. T. 
Winter (Baptist) offered the ordina- 
tion prayer; the Rev. John Burder, 
of Stroud, delivered the charge ; and 
the Rev. J. E. Good, of Zion Chapel, 
Bristol, addressed the church in the 
evening, on ‘* The Duties they owed 
to their Pastor.” The services were 
well attended, and the prospect of 
success in this fashionable watering- 
place is encouraging. The place of 
worship owes its erection aig ge 
to the benevolent exertions the 
visitors from Bristol, and ss ogo 
to the liberality of Richard Ash, Esq. 
who has contributed several hundred 
pounds towards the building, the debt 
of which is now removed. 

The public recognition of the Rev, 
John Ely as pastor of the church and 
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congregation at Salem Chapel, Leeds, 
took place on Wednesday, the 2lst 
Aug. when all the Ministers of the In- 
dependent and Baptist denominations 
in that town, and a great number of 
those from the surrounding districts, 
attended to join in the interesting ser- 
vice, and to give their hearty welcome 
to Mr. Ely. Salem Chapel was crowd- 
ed on the occasion. The services were 
introduced by the Rev. James Parsons, 
with the reading of the Scriptures and 
prayer. The Rev. T. Scales then re- 
quested the members of the church to 
signify in the usual manner their choice 
of Mr. Ely as their, pastor ; this being 
done, he next asked one of the deacons 
to give an account of the circumstances 
which led to the choice of the new 
porte by the church, which was given 
y Mr. Horsfall. The same Rev. 
Gentleman then requested Mr. Ely to 
signify his acceptance of the call, and 
to state the reasons by which he had 
been influenced in this step. The lat- 
ter briefly, and in a most feeling, deli- 
cate, and candid manner complied with 
the request. The Rev. Mr. Scales 
then offered up prayer for the Divine 
blessing on the connection formed be- 
tween the pastor and the people. The 
Rev. Dr. M‘All, of Manchester, gave 
the charge to the minister, in a strain 
of earnest and pious exhortation, and 
of masterly reasoning and eloquence, 
from the text, “‘ I magnify mine office,” 
Rom. xi. 13. The Rev. R.W. Hamilton 
addressed the people from Deut. xviii. 
6, 7. and the Rev. James Acworth 
concluded with prayer. In the evening 
the Lord’s Supper was administered 
in Salem Chapel, to the members of 
the different churches in Leeds and 
the neighbourhood, the Rev. Thomas 
Scales presiding on the occasion. The 
whole of the services were of the most 
interesting and solemn kind. ‘ 
On Thursday, September 5, 1833, 
was solemn the ordination of the 
Rev. J. Titley, late of oe meg?’ Col- 
lege, over the Independent Church 
assembling in New Shoreham, Sussex. 
In the morning the Rev. J. Edwards, 
of Brighton, delivered the introduc- 
tory discourse, and asked the usual 
questions, The Rev, L. Winchester, 
of Worthing, offered the ordination 
prayer, accompanied with the impo- 
sition of hands, and the Rev. W. Ban- 
nister, of Arundel, gave the charge 
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to the minister. In the evening the 
Rev. J. N. Goulty, of Brighton, 
preached the sermon to the church 
and congregation. The Rev. Messrs. 
Malden, of Chichester; Jones, of 
Harting ; Trego, of Brighton; Evans, 
of Bognor; Wallace, of Petworth ; 
Harris, of Alfriston; Owen, of Cuck- 
field; Johnson of Farnham; Hall, of 
Henfield; and Chapman, of Billings- 
hurst, engaged in the devotional exer- 
cises of the day. The addresses were 
able and appropriate, and great so- 
lemnity, and a spirit of devotion, evi- 
dently pervaded the various services. 
Much interest was excited, the divine 
presence was enjoyed, and it is hoped 
that the important event will be fol- 
lowed by much future good, and be 
made eminently promotive of the di- 
vine glory. 

On Watectes, Sept. 18th, the 
public recognition of the Rev. John 
Thorpe (late of Chester) as pastor of 
the church and congregation assem- 
bling in Ramsden Street Chapel, Hud- 
dersfield, took place. The Rev. John 
Cockin, of Holmfirth, commenced with 
reading and prayer. The Rev. R. W. 
Hamilton, of Leeds, delivered an in- 
troductory discourse, characterized by 
the highest attributes of eloquence, 
and then requested the pastor, and 
some one in the name of the church 
and congregation, to give some account 
of the measures which had been 
adopted in securing the union which 
the meeting had assembled to recog- 
nize. Very interesting and satisfac- 
tory statements having been made, the 
Rev. B. Boothroyd, D.D., of High- 
field Chapel, Huddersfield, offered the 
designation prayer. A most affec- 
tionate and impressive charge was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Raffles, of 
Liverpool ; and the morning services 
were closed with prayer, by the Rev. 
W. Eccles, of Hopton. 

After the morning service the mi- 
nisters and friends, to the number of 
two hundred and thirty, dined in one 
of the | school-rooms under the 
chapel, when several addresses were 
delivered by the different ministers 
and friends. 

The service in the evening was in- 
troduced with prayer by the Rev, 
John Ely, of Leeds. The Rev. Dr. 
M‘AIl, of Manchester, then addressed 
the church and congregation, and the 
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Rev. George Ryan, of Dogley-lane, 
concluded with prayer. 

The services were of the most inte- 
resting and impressive character. The 
large chapel, capable (with the chil- 
dren’s gallery) of seating 1700 per- 
sons, was crowded to excess, both in 
the morning and evening, and upwards 
of fifty ministers, exclusive of students 
from the Bradford and Airedaile Aca- 
demies, were present. The whole 
scene was one of the most animating 
and delightful that could be con- 
ceived, aud it is fervently hoped that 
the solemn impressions of the day will 
remain long undisturbed. 

On Thursday, the 10th ultimo, in 
the Tabernacle, Donegal-street, Bel- 
fast, Messrs. Jordan, Murray, and 
Shaw, were ordained to the work of 
the ministry over Congregational 
Churches recently formed in the west 
of Ireland. 

The peculiar features of interest in 
this, beyond most other similar ser- 
vices in these kingdoms, are the fol- 
lowing. ll the persons ordained are 
tried Irish Missionaries. Messrs. 
Jordan and Murray have been em- 
ployed by the Irish Evangelical So- 
ciety, in an extensive itinerancy 
throughout the province of Con- 
naught, reading the Scriptures and 
preaching in Irish, wherever they 
could get opportunity, for the last 
thirteen years. Mr. Shaw has been 
Sour years in the employment of the 
same society; his sphere has been 
more amongst the English speaking 

ulation in the north-west of the 
m. Their zeal has been most 
unwearied—their success remarka- 
ble. Messrs. Jordan and Murray are 
the two individuals who, about six 
years since; in company with Dr. Ur- 
wick, then of Sligo, obtained in the 
town of Easky so complete a triumph 
over the advocates of popish error and 


een 
churches over which they are 


have been formed by their own 
instrumentality, and the majority of 
the members which compose them were 
once members of the Church of Rome! 
They do not intend to give up their 
missionary character; but while they 
pay particular attention to the nur- 
turing of their especial charges, they 
will, with the divine blessing, con- 
tinue to proclaim the everlasting Gos- 
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pel through every accessible corner of 
that darkest province of our island. 

The solemnities of the day were in- 
troduced by an early prayer-meeting, 
at which Dr. Urwick, of Dublin, gave 
an exhortatory address on the nature 
and efficacy of prayer, as connected 
with all the doings both of individual 
Christians and the Church of God. 

The Rev. Mr. Shepherd, of Newry, 
commenced the mid-day services with 
praise, reading the Scriptures, and 
prayer; Rev. J. Carlile, of Belfast, 
delivered an elaborate discourse on 
the constitution of a Christian Church ; 
Rev. E. H. Nolan, of Sligo, asked the 
questions, and stated the desires of the 
churches with which the Missionaries 
were to be connected. The answers 
excited much interest; they were sim- 
ple, unassuming, and most satisfac- 
tory. Rev. Wm. Brown, of Moy, 
offered up the ordination prayer ; Rev. 
Dr. Urwick gave an affectionate and 
impressive charge; Rev. J. Mallough, 
of Kilkeel, concluded by prayer. 

There was a meeting of equal inte- 
rest, in the evening, in the same place 
of worship, called for the purpose of 
hearing from Messrs. Jordan, Murray, 
and Shaw, a brief statement of their 
labours, and the nature and amount of 
their snccess. Their testimony was 
confirmed by the Rev. Mr. Nolan, the 
present pastor, and the Rev. Dr. Ur- 
wick, the former pastor of the Church 
in Sligo, near which those interesting 
men usually reside, and round the 
neighbourhood of which they princi- 
pally circulate. The pie n was 
numerous, and appeared much de- 
lighted; and a collection taken up 
at the close for an object in unison 
with the engagements of the day, was 
large beyond anticipation. 





We are happy to be able to an- 
nounce, that the Rev. T. Adkins, of 
Southampton, is restored to health, 
and to the affectionate and sympathiz- 
ing people of his charge. 

he ministry and churches in the 
country have borne him and bis flock 
affectionally in remembrance during 
the suspension of his labours, and to 
them especially, as well as to our- 
selves, it mast be matter of unfeigned 
thankfulness that prayer has been so 
pao a heard aud answered in his 

f. 
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THE GOVERNMENT CIRCULAR FOR 
EDUCATION RETURNS. 

Our readers may remember, that dur- 
ing the last session of Parliament, an ad- 
dress to his Majesty was voted by the 
Honse of Commons, requesting retarns 
on the state of national education. In 

ursnance of this a circular letter has been 
ssued by Lord Melbourne to the over- 
seers of the poor of every parish or place 
in England, requesting satisfactory an- 
swers to the foliowing questions :—‘“ A 
return of the number of Schools in each 
town, parish, chapelry, or extra-parochial 
place; which returns, after stating the 
amount of the pulation of the said town 
or place, according to the last census, shall 


specify, 
Pew hether the said schools are Infant, 
Daily, or Sunday Schools ; 

2. Whether they are confined, either no- 
minally or virtually, to the use of children 
of the Established Church, or of any other 
religious denomination ; 

3. Whether they'are endowcd or .unen- 
dowed ; 

4. By what funds they are supported, 
if unendowed, whether by payments from 
the scholars, or otherwise ; 

-5. The number and sexes of the scholars 
in each school ; 

6. The age at which the children gene- 
rally enter, and at which they generally 
quit the school ; 

7. The salaries and other emoluments 
allowed to the masters and mistresses in 
each school; and shall also distinguish 

8. Those schools that have been either 
established or revived since 1818 ; and 

9. Those schools to which a lending li- 
brary is attached. 


Brief Comments on Public Affairs. 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


When in 1821, a parliamentary inquiry 
was commenced, under the direction of 
Mr. Brougham, as Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee, the circular, if we re- 
collect rightly, was addressed to the cler- 
gyman of the parish, and it was found by 
the returns that they were in convenient 
ignorance of the educational efforts of 
their dissenting neighbours. It will be 
seen that the query distinctly in- 
quires about dissenting schools, and we 
—— these queries that our friends may 

now the nature of the information which 
his Majesty’s government wishes to ob- 
tain, and we would suggest that the mat- 
ters should not be left tothe “ guesses ” of 
Messrs. the Overseers, but that the Secre- 
tary of every dissenting school answer for 
his own institution these questions in writ- 
ing, and send the return without delay to 
the parish officer. 


DEATH OF THE REV. JOSEPH 
HUGHES, M A. 

Most of our readers have doubtless be- 
fore this received the mournful intelli- 
gence of the departure of this amiable, 
gifted, and holy man of God, who for 
more thau thirty years was the pastor of 
the Baptist Church at Battersea, and from 
its establishment, the eae 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
In our short notices we have referred ‘at 
some length to Mr. Sheppard’s Funeral 
Sermon, and have only to hope that in 
the choice of Mr. Hughes’s successor the 
Committee of the Bible Society may be 
so guided that the integrity of its consti- 
tution may be preserved, and the great 
body of its dissenting supporters honour- 
ably represented. 





BRIEF COMMENTS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue events of the past, month, more: 


especially those connected with conti- 
nental politics, have occasioned consider- 
ble sensation, not so much, however, for 
their intrinsic importance, or for their 
immediate consequences, as for the im- 
portant bearing they promise to have on 
the destinies of Europe. 

The most momentons of these events is 
the death of. FerpinANnp of Spain. It 
had been long expected, and often ru- 
moored ; but inspired an interest scarcely 
less deep than if it had been an event lit- 
tle looked for, owing to the important ef- 





fects which allforesaw it might have on the 
state of Spain,and perhaps onEurope. Lit- 
tle cause as Spain had to lament the death 
of Ferdinand, as it respects his personal 
character, he was of some im 

trom the position he occupied ; and if, as 
a monarch, he had done little for his 

ple, he was, so long as he lived, a check 
tothe turbulence of hostile factions. It 
seems more than probable, however, that 
for the present at least, Spain will be 
quiet. The queen-regent seems to wield 
her power with an energetic hand, and 
though there have been insurrectionary 
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movements in some parts of Spain, more 
especially in the provinces bordering on 
the Pyrenees, they have been resolutely 
met and effectually suppressed. If any- 
thing, indeed, could render the state of 


Spain more melancholy and humiliating - 


than it is, and completely crush every 
distant hope of her rising to freedom, it 
would be successful rebellion on behalf 
of the gloomy and bigoted Don Cartos ; 
his reign would indeed be the golden age 
of superstition and absolutism. 

In Portugal, the cause of Don PEpRo 
appears to be triumphant. The forces of 
Don Micu&t have been defeated in Lis- 
bon, and General Bourmont, like a pru- 
dent general, has abandoned his post, as 
utterly untenable. The last remains of 
the r’s adherents still linger, it is 
said, before the capital; but it is impos- 
sible that they can effect any thing of im- 
portance. Inthe mean time, it is known 
that the young queen has been recognized 
by the Spanish government ; a fact which 
will tend in no inconsiderable measure to 
tranquillize Portugal, by discouraging 
the hostile factions. 

Melancholy news have arrived from 
TAHITI, stating that war has once more 

roken out in that long peaceful island. 
There is reason to hope, however, that 
the disturbances will not continue long, 
as the vessels which brought the news, 
also papemannd that the iene had a 
quelled. Much, very much, as Christianit 
has done for these islands, it would 4 
visionary, indeed, to expect, that while 
human mature remains what it is, no 
“ offences should come,” and no occasions 
for, war arise. It is a delightful fact, 
however, that this war was carried on 
with a humanity and a regard to the ha- 
bits of civilized nations, which rendered 
it amarked contrast to those prosecuted 
under the heathen system. These bles- 
ec - Christianity alone has introduced. 
ainful intelligence has arrived, that 
the king of Cocutn Cuina has most in- 
humanly persecuted the Christians and 
missionaries residing in that country. 
The details can ouly be obtained by fur- 
ther arrivals. 

At home, the principal object of public 
attention has been the “ Assessed Taxes :” 
for the removal of which not only all 
lawful but some unlawfal means have 


been employed. That thése taxes are 
most oppressive, most unequal, and un- 
just, we fully believe ; that they ought to 
be repealed we as fully believe ; that the 
ministry were unwise for not attempting 
the repeal before, and that they will now 
repeal them under the disadvantage of 
appearing to do that partly from com- 
pulsion which should have been done 
from other motives, we also admit ; we 
cannot, however, justify a refusal to pay 
a. tax legally imposed, while the consti- 
tutional methods of remonstrance and 
redress are still open. _ No one can pre- 
tend that these have been so long em- 
ployed, or so extensively, as to preclude 
all hopes of success. If this summary 
appeal to resistance be for a moment 
countenanced, it cannot but operate 
most perniciously as a precedent, and 
ultimately lead to the dissolution of all 
government and authority. Such ap- 
peal is the dernier resort, and can be jus- 
tified only by the most desperate circum. 
stances of anation. Let the people only 
urge their claims energetically and per- 
severingly (as they certainly ought and 
will) and they cannot fail to gain their 
object. . 

Church-rates are a different matter; 
inasmuch as not only their amount, but 
their very existence, depends on the de- 
cision of each parish. As to resistance, 
however, we cannot justify it even here, 
except when the party so resisting really 
believes that his duty to God calls upon 
him to refuse to pay. There is, in that 
case, no help for it. Such party ought to 
act as his conscience dictates—and must, 
of course, bear the consequences. We 
are happy to find, however, that the 
probabilities of this question being set at 
rest strengthen and increase each day. 
Parishes all over the country are uniting 
on the subject, and the result, in many 
cases, has been most conclusive and 
triumphant against the system of the 
compulsory support of religion. 

e are most happy to find, that an 
increasing persuasion is beginning to take 
possession of the minds. of . Dissenters, 
that they must rouse themselves from 
their shameful apathy, and exert them- 
selves most strenuously if they wish to 
obtain their long-delayed rights. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
Communications have been received this month from the Rev. J. Morison, D.D.— 
W. Davis—J. Wall—J. Galloway —R. Hamer. 
Also from Messrs. Pitman—Ball —J. B. Williams, LL. D.—Tenax—C.—Z. Z. 
We are sorry to be compelled again to postpone several articles. We owe an apolog 
to the writer who has so kindly furnished us with the paper on ** Peter Edwards. 


The article will appear in our next. 
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